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CANINE DISTEMPER-HEPATITIS VACCINE 
MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS 
TISSUE CULTURE ORIGIN, DESICCATED 
i 
i 


TEM 


A full dose of well-known TEMPACINE 
now with modified hepatitis virus added. 


COKN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 1124 HARNEY ST. «© OMAHA, HERR. SUBSIDIARY OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 
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biochemical 
“magnetism” 
permits 
IOMYCIN’ 


to build 
the highest 
therapeutic 
concentrations 
in infected 
udders and lungs 


Because of its ability to bond with mammary and 
lung tissue protein, particularly when inflamma- 
tion is present, the lomycin ester provides up to 
5 times greater antibiotic concentration in these 
vital areas. The increased concentrations enable 
the antibiotic to become effective against dis- 
ease conditions which do not respond to ordinary, 
weakly diffused antibiotics. 

Because it hydrolyzes slowly, lomycin maintains 
high tissue concentrations for 8 to 12 hours after 
injection. 

The intramuscular route makes special sense in 
the treatment of mastitis: lomycin can't be 
blocked by intramammary congestion. 
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Each cc. contains: 
Diethylaminoethylester- 
penicillinGhydriodide 
Controls gram-positive pathogens 
Effective against penicillin-resistant staph. 
Dihydrostreptomycin sulfate (base) .. 0.25 grams 
Controls gram-negative pathogens 
Supplied in: 6—2.5 cc., 12.5 cc., 62.5 cc., each 
with sterile diluent. 


Use lomycin routinely in mastitis and respira- 
tory infections to make sure that your “rou- 
tine” cases don’t become “problem” cases. 


Nordeng Norden Laboratories, Inc. 
| jincoln 1, Nebraska 


160,000 units 
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GREATER 
PROTECTION 


AGAINST CANINE DISTEMPER 


e higher levels of protection than ever before 
reported! e 98.1% protection of 8 to 10-week- 
old dogs—with two 1 cc. doses? e pro- 
nounced response to booster doses, even 
in dogs which already have significant anti- 
body levels. 


TISSUVAX D-H 


a significant advance in effective immunization 
of dogs against distemper and hepatitis 


References: 1. York, C. J.; Bittle, J. L.; Burch, G. R., and Jones, 
D.E.: Vet. Med. 55:30 (April) 1960. 2. York, C, J., and Burch, G. R.: 
J. Am. Vet. M. A, 138:298 (March 15) 1961. 


*Trademark for CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE, Modified Live 
Virus, Chick Tissue Culture Origin, and INFECTIOUS CANINE 
HEPATITIS VACCINE, Modified Live Virus, Porcine Tissue Cul- 
ture Origin, Combined, Vacuum Dried, 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY «+ ALLIED LABORATORIES 
DIVISIONS OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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British Report in Error on Hip Dysplasia 
August 3. 1961 
Dear Sir: 

May I refer to the July 1, 1961, J.A.V.M.A. 
which contains an extract [quoted directly] from 
the Animal Health Trust 10th Report, London, Eng- 
Jand (1957-1960): 62, on the subject of hip dys- 
plasia? Unfortunately, my name is linked with cer- 
tain ambiguities and incorrect statements in the 
Report for which I was in no way responsible and I 
beg the courtesy of your columns to clarify the 
situation. 

To say that hip dysplasia implies congenital dis- 
location of the hip only is quite incorrect and the 
paper referred to in the report’ groups a number of 
conditions all of which involve abnormal develop- 
ment or growth of the canine hip joint. The condi- 
tions listed were: (a) subluxation of the femoral 
head, usually associated with acetabular dysplasia: 
(b) congenital dislocation of the femoral head; (c) 
Perthes’ disease; (d) osteochondritic conditions; 
(e) slipped epiphysis. The last three conditions 
listed may be different manifestations of the same 
basic condition. 


Whether or not these diseases are hereditary is 


immaterial to the definition of the term hip dys- 
plasia although there is evidence that (a) and pos- 
sibly (6b) are so linked** In the light of present 
knowledge on the subject, it would be unwise to 
make any emphatic pronouncement regarding the 
hereditary aspects of conditions (c), (d), and (e) 
and no such statement appeared in the paper’ re- 
ferred to in the report. Another unfortunate error 
is the statement that my paper is the only one avail- 
able on the subject. I need hardly point out to 
American readers that this is not so. 

At present, the Canine Centre of the Animal 
Health Trust, together with other accepted authori- 
ties on hip dysplasia, are cooperating with breed so- 
cieties in Britain, notably the Alsatian League of 
Great Britain, in an effort to eventually eradicate 
hip dysplasia. In addition, the British Veterinary As- 
sociation has established recently a subcommittee to 
consider means of advancing the progress already 
made on a national scale. 

In conclusion may I say that Mr. S. F. J. Hodg- 
man, director of the Canine Centre, Animal Health 
Trust, is most concerned about the errors made in 
the A.H.T. report but the particular section in- 
volved was prepared for publication at a time when 
Mr. Hodgman was seriously indisposed. 

Yours faithfully, 
s/W. Brian SINGLETON, M.R.C.V.S. 
London, England 


1Singleton, W. B.: Hip Dysplasia in the Dog. Proc. 
B.S.A.V.A. Ist Annual Congress (1958): 75. 

*Schales, O.: Genetic Aspects of Dysplasia of the Hip 
Joint. North Am. Vet., 37, (1956): 476. 

*Schales, O.: Hereditary Patterns in Dysplasia of the 
Hip. North Am. Vet., 38, (1957): 152. 
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CAT CARE... 


: 


at the world’s most advanced facilities for pet nutrition 


At the new Quaker Oats Company Dog & Cat 
Kennels for Nutritional Research in Barrington, 
Illinois, approximately 300 cats are used in the 
study of pet food nutrition. And to make sure 
these cats are in top condition, our nutritionists 
and veterinary staff keep them under constant and 


scheduled inspection. 


A complete vaccination program, intensive phy- 
sical examinations and regular weighings are 
part of the standard procedure. The cats receive 
a complete physical check-up periodically in 
addition to a careful daily external inspection. 


Available in 8 oz., 15 oz., 26 oz. sizes e797 


With these cats at their healthiest, our scientists 
supervise feeding research with them to find 
answers to questions like: What ingredients best 
stimulate appetite? What ingredients are most 
digestible? How do specific nutrients effect 
dietary efficiency? 


The results of all this study is Puss ’n Boots cat 
food—a food specially formulated to the particular 
needs of a cat. You know when you recommend 
Puss ’n Boots that the most advanced facilities 
for pet nutrition are working with you for the 
betterment of pets everywhere. 


Puss’n Boots 


NEW MEAT FLAVOR / ORIGINAL FISH FORMULA 


Coast Fisheries, Division of The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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polysaccharide 
complexed injectable 
iron for intramuscular use . . . 
A solution for the treatment and 
prevention of 


IRON DEFICIENCY ANEMIA 
in baby pigs. 
Each I cc contains the equivalent of 75 mg. elemental iron 
with Vitamin B12 activity 2 mcg., Cobalt (as chloride) 

5 meg., Zine (as sulfate) 0.5 mg., Pyridoxine hydro- 
chloride (Vitamin B6) 1 mg. in isotonic solution, 
preserved with phenol 0.5%. 

Available in 30 cc and 100 cc sizes 
FOR VETERINARY USE ONLY. 

*Patent Pending 


LABORATORIES, 


6O N. SECOND STREET * KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


INC. 
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new 
electric 
tattoo 


Frank's 
Fetal 
Extractor 


veterinary 
cases 


firing 
iron 


clip and mail today 


NEW ELECTRIC TATTOO 
instrument stops ‘‘Collie 
Nose”’ in a hurry just by 
tattooing affected area. Send 
coupon for free folder. 


FRANK'S FETAL EXTRACTOR 
saves time and work with 

safety . . . uniform, constant 
tension; no slipping or 
backing-up is possible. 


baked enamel over steel will 
“dress up’’ your visits to 
clients. Brass trim, many 
sizes, geared to serum 
bottles, instruments. Send 
for free folder. 


ELECTRONIC FIRING IRON 


is the only safe, modern 
way to fire horses, remove 
tumors. A Nicholson labora- 
tories invention. Send 

for our free folder. 


is our unique plastic finish 
that renews old, rusty 
kennels; makes them shiny 
and bright. Brush, spray or 
roll on. Send for free folder. 


is the Trans-Jector. Weighs 
only 16% pounds. May be 
operated on 110 or 12 v. 
car battery without acces- 
sories! Write for free folder. 


RADIANT HEAT PANEL makes _ 


a perfect inexpensive, warm 
bed for small animals 
coming from surgery. Shock- 
proof, uses almost no cur- 
rent. You just plug it in. 
Send for free folder. 


B,T,V BRANDING IRON is all- 
electric heats in just 90 
seconds! Weighs only 11 
ounces. Choice of brands. 
Write for free folder. 


Copon 
kennel 
paint 


Trans- 
Jector 


radiant 
warmer 
panel 


branding 


Nicholson Manufacturing Inc. 3990 uister street Denver 7, Colorado 


news of latest 
developments 
in veterinary 
equipment 

by Nicholson 


Faster, Safer 
Deliveries with 


Frank’s Fetal 
Extractor 


It saves time and work 
with SAFETY 

...uniform, constant tension; 
no slipping or backing-up is 
possible. 

The improved Frank’s Fetal 
Extractor is one of the fine 
Nicholson precision veterin- 
ary instruments. Developed 
by a specialist in veterinary 
obstetrics, B. N. Frank, 
D.V.M., the Frank’s extractor 
has proved itself in thousands 
of cases. 


clip and mail today 


Traction on the calf and the counter-thrust 
against the cow induce spreading of the 
pelvic bones, elevation of the abdomen, and 
arching of the cow’s back, working with 
the natural birth processes. It is operated 
with a rotating motion, at a speed consistent 
with dilation by the fetus of the cow’s pelvic 


muscles. 


An infinite amount of pull can be obtained 
through use of the Frank’s Extractor. The 
new-born will follow down along the long 
axis of the shaft —the normal route of par- 


turition. This occurs even with 


lying on her side. 


Fill in coupon 
and mail today! 


| ZIPPERED WATER-PROOF 
| CANVAS CARRYING CASE 


the mother 


pow puv dro 
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Free Information Folders Just fill in this handy coupon, paste | 
ae ' on a postcard and mail. We'll gladly send you our newest | a 
folders about the Nicholson instrument you've checked. 
No obligation whatsoever. 
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PRE-MED 


Disposable Culture Plates 
in Inaividual Sterile Bags® 

With these ready-to-use Mono- 
Plate® culture plates (plastic 
petri dishes containing prepared 
media) you are always ready to 
streak fresh specimens—no mat- 
ter how many miles you may be 
from your laboratory. Just open 
sterile outer bag, lift plastic 
cover and streak agar with spec- 
imen. Read when incubation is 
complete, then destroy. Particu- 
larly useful in diagnosis of mas- 
titis, infected wounds, fungus 
infections. Plates remain usable 
for months under normal refrig- 
eration. 

Supplied in a wide variety of 
wanted media. Fifty cents per 
plate in minimum quantity of 3 
plates; lower cost in quantity. 


Ciylond) *U.S. Patent No. 2,874,091 


PRE-MED 
Holding (Transport) Medium 


A non-nutrient medium for 
transport of clinical swabs which 
neither inhibits nor enhances 
growth of bacteria. Permits 
holding specimens overnight or 
weekend until culture facilities 
are available. Convenient screw- 
cap vials are ready for immediate 
use in field or office. Unopened 
bottles store indefinitely at room 
temperature. 


as ge in 12-pack, with 24 


swabs, at $4.50; in 100-pack 
with 200 swabs, at $30.00. 


PRE-MED 
Closed-System Culture Bottles 


The modern way to collect and 
culture blood and body fluids. 
Bottles contain 50 cc Trypti- 
case+ Soy Broth with COe 
added, a medium capable of 
revealing bacterial growth in its 
earliest stages. Specimens may 
be collected aerobically or an- 
aerobically to detect a wide 
range of microorganisms. 
Unopened bottles store at room 
temperature. 

Supplied with mailing box at 
$1.17 each; with sterile bleed- 
ing set and mailing box, $1.50 
each; lower costs in quantity. 


+Trypticase is a trademark of 
Baltimore Biological Laboratory, Inc. 


Send for complete list of PRE-Med culture 


plates and culture products. 


Available through your veterinary supply dealer or direct. 


HYLAND LABORATORIES 


4501 Colorado Blvd., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
Branch office: 160 Lockwood Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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*Based on 610 cases in the files of the Veterinary 
Medical Department, Schering Corporation. 
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prognosis: GOOD 


¥ inflammation, itching, discomfort usually 
relieved in hours 


v¥ acute cases generally clear in 3-5 days 


Vv troublesome chronic cases clear usually in 
two weeks and, in most cases, are controlled 
with low-dosage therapy 


pets promptly calm down, stop scratching and 
regain appetites 


dropper bottle assures ease of administration 
and convenience for follow-up home use 


... provides a full measure of control in acute or chronic otitis externa of 
dogs and cats 


BACTERIOSTATIC: nitrofurathiazide, a new Schering compound, exhibits anti- 
microbial activity against both gram-positive and gram-negative bacteria 


FUNGISTATIC: the antifungal activity of griseofulvin and undecylenic acid against 
pathogenic fungi of the microsporon and trichophyton species is well documented 


ANTI-INFLAMMATORY: dexamethasone, the corticosteroid with greatly enhanced 
anti-inflammatory activity, reduces inflammation and erythema of the infected 
ear canal 


TOPICAL ANESTHETIC: tetracaine hydrochloride acts promptly to minimize pain 
sensations 


AN EXCELLENT DISPENSING ITEM 


packaging: FULVIDEX® Otic Suspension Veterinary, 25 ce. dropper bottle, carton 
of 12; 1 pint bottle, box of 1. 


For complete details, consult latest Schering literature available 
from your Schering Representative or Veterinary Medical Department, 


Schering Corporation, Union, New Jersey. 
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TOPICAL INFECTIONS RESPOND RAPIDLY TO 


eantiseptic 
«bacteriostatic 
fungicidal 


Keraspray kills infective organisms and easeslocal Formula: Each Gm. contains Neomycin 

and antifungal properties. And it also contains a (10%); and Tetraceine Mydrochles 

topical anesthetic. ride (0.5%). 

Keraspray is an ideal topical dressing in both Supplied: 5-Gm., 14-Gm., and 30-Gm. 

large and small animals following surgical inci- _P!@Stic insufflators. 

sions, dehorning, castration, and in infected 

wounds, eye and ear infections—particularly 

keratitis. 


Convenience? Keraspray is supplied in easy-to-use 
plastic insufflators ... one puff is usually enough. 


veterinary division 


THE s. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY, Bristol, Tennessee 
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MILITARY 


Army Veterinary Officers 


Air Force Veterinary Service 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Hog Cholera Bill 


FROM THE AVMA WASHINGTON OFFICE 
J. A. McCallam, VMD 
Brig. Gen. USA (Ret.) 


According to plans now being made for required additional 
Army veterinary officers (see JOURNAL, Sept. 15, 1961, p 
624), the first group will be processed for service in the fall 
of 1961, and subsequent groups will start duty in January 
and April, 1962. Unless a sufficient number of voluntary 
applications is received for appointment and active duty (in 
the grade of First Lieutenant only), it is probable thai vet- 
erinarians will be drafted into the Army Veterinary Corps 
under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act as amended (doctor draft). Those veterinarians 
under 26 years of age who are engaged in endeavors con- 
sidered least essential to the livestock industry and the na- 
tion's welfare will be called to duty first. The number to be 
drafted will depend, in part, on the number of volunteers 
applying in the immediate future. 

Voluntary applicants should request the necessary forms and 
instructions from: Army Area Headquarters, area in which 
you reside, Attention: AMEDS Personnel Counselor, Sur- 
geons Office. The correct address of an Army Area Head- 
quarters may be obtained from any military office or post 
office. 


The Air Force Veterinary Service is still accepting voluntary 
applications from veterinarians for two years active duty 
in its expected expanding program. Applicants may apply 
to: Medical Procurement Branch, AFCSG 25.1 Office Sur- 
geon General, Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, Washington 
29, 


H.R. 7176—Hog cholera eradication bill, passed the House 
without amendment, Aug. 28, 1961, by a record vote of 
337 yeas to 3 nays. This passage subsequently was vacated, 
and the bill was tabled after S. 1908, a similar bill, was 
passed without amendment. Since S. 1908 had been passed 
by the Senate on Aug. 21, the measure was cleared for 
Presidential consideration (see JOURNAL, June 15, 1961, 
adv. p. 12, and p. 677; Sept. 1, 1961, p. 514). 
(Continued on page 738) 
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Produced for 
and Sold to 


Graduate 


Veterinarians 


A proven biologic of merit... Affiliated Brand 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 


Induces immediate, long-lasting immunity when used with 
proper dose of anti-hog cholera serum. 


AVAILABLE IN PACKAGES OF 2, 5, 10, 25, and 50 DOSES 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


WHITE HALL, ILLINOIS 


Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. Grain Belt Supply Co. 
The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. The National Laboratories Corp. 
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Washington News—continued 


Pensions for Self-Employed 


Senate Finance Committee, in executive session Aug. 25, 
1961, favorably reported H.R. 10 (voluntary pension plans 
for self-employed) with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute bill. A vote breakdown of the 17-member Com- 
mittee is as follows: Affirmative (14)—Harry F. Byrd (D., Va.), 
Robert S. Kerr (D., Okla.), Russell Long (D., La.), George 
Smathers (D., Fla.), Clinton P. Anderson (D., N.M.), Her- 
man Talmadge (D., Ga.), Vance Hartke (D., Ind.), J. Ful- 
bright (D., Ark.), John Williams (R., Del.), Frank Carlson 
(R., Kan.), Wallace Bennett (R., Utah), John Butler (R., Md.), 
Carl T. Curtis (R., Neb.), Thruston B. Morton (R., Ky.); Nega- 
tive (3)—Paul Douglas (D., Iil.), Albert Gore (D., Tenn.), 
Eugene J. McCarthy (D., Minn.). 


H.R. 10, as approved by the Committee, is essentially the 
same as the legislation approved by the Committee in the 
86th Congress. The major differences are: (1) It includes a 
modified version of the Long amendment—a self-employed 
person would be permitted to deduct 50% of the remain- 
ing $1500 which may be contributed. (2) It does not include 
last year’s provisions, which would restrict contributions or 
benefits under corporate-owner-manager type pension plans; 
inclusion of this in last year’s Committee bill jeopardized 
the enactment of H.R. 10 by the 86th Congress. (3) It ten- 
tatively includes a provision permitting anyone not covered 
by a pension plan to purchase up to $300.00 per year in 
tax-free government bonds for retirement purposes. Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd, chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
said that only 11 members of the Committee had voted on 
the amendment, six voting in the affrmative and five in the 
negative, and that the other members would be polled. This 
could result in the amendment being dropped from the bill. 


H.R. 10 will not be reported to the Senate before Sept. 5, 
1961. Sen. Douglas, Gore, and McCarthy have been given 
until that date to prepare their minority views for the Senate 
Finance Committee report. No Senate action on the bill 
is expected during this session. We recommend that state 
association secretaries and individual members in the 14 
states whose Senators voted in the affirmative, write a note 
of appreciation to their Congressional friends. 
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one injection 

stimulates substantially higher 
antibody levels of longer duration 
than TWO of other types. 


ANNOUNCING NEW ASSIST 10 MASTITIS CONTROL 


WY No side reactions — 
no appreciable drop in milk 
production. For further details, 
ACTERIN write the Laboratories. 
(bovine) 
*Serving the Veterinarian with 
RORMULA 2 Biologicals Of The Highest Standard 


FROMM LABORATORIES, INC. 
Grafton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


OF A BOOSTER ds 
N ANTIBODY PRODUCT 


= Injection Subcutaneously 
ewe Antigen in Water in 
Oil Emulsion 

—<—— = Antigen in Saline 


ANTIBODY RESPONSE TO. A SINGLE 
INJECTION 
Antigen in Water in Oi! Emulsion 
—_—.. Antigen in Saline 


3000 
2500 
2000 


et al. (1948) 500 Freunde i 


A 
JAMM, 60:383-398 


2 4 6 8 W 1214 16 18 2 22 2 6 1617 18 19 


This bacterin consists of an emulsion of inactivated bovine origin 
cultures containing: Streptococcus (pyogenic) 50%; Corynebacterium 
pyogenes 30%; Staphylococcus aureus (plus its toxoids) 10%; 
Escherichia coli 10%. 
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Liquamycin 
-the drug 
choice for 


respiratory 


diseases 


This single parenteral solution is effective against a wide 
range of organisms involved in respiratory diseases... 
and associated bacterial infections 


Unique formulation that can be administered 
intravenously, intramuscularly, or subcutaneously 


And, it’s been found safe to use...even with dehydrated, 
newly shipped animals 
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When respiratory diseases threaten, 
there’s no other treatment that offers 
more advantages than Liquamycin 
—particularly in feedlot operations 
during the fall and winter when the 
greatest incidence is most likely to 
occur. 


Oxytetracycline’s effectiveness 
against most of the common patho- 
genic organisms involved in ship- 
ping fever, pneumonia, and mixed 
bacterial infections,* makes Liqua- 
mycin especially advantageous when 
treating the many variations of 
respiratory cases commonly en- 
countered. 

And, it’s fast acting. The all-liquid 
formula of Liquamycin establishes 
therapeutic blood levels soon after 
injection. It maintains detectable 
blood levels for at least 36 hours. 

If necessary, animals can be re- 
treated with Liquamycin. Or, you 

‘ could dispense Cosa-Terramycin** 
Fortified Soluble Powder as a com- 
patible course of water medication 
to maintain blood levels following 

injection. 


Liquamycin can be administered 
by any of the common routes. It’s 
ready to use—needs no mixing, re- 
frigeration, or protection from freez- 
ing. And, it’s economical—to treat 
a 1000-lb. animal with 1 mg./lb. of 
body weight costs only 47¢. 

Broad-spectrum activity, plus these 
advantages, makes Liquamycin the 
drug of choice for feedlot respiratory 
diseases. 


*Due to oxytetracycline-susceptible organisms 
**Brand of oxytetracycline HCI and vitamins 


Liquamycin 
Injectable is avail- 
able in 500-cc. bot- 
tles containing 25 
grams of oxytetra- 
cycline HCl, and 
in 50-cc. dispens- 
ing vials contain- 
ing 2.5 grams oxy- 
tetracycline HCl. 
Donotuseinlactat- 
ing dairy animals. 


Liquamycin 


50 mg. /ce. 


oxytetracycline equivalent to 25 Gm. 
of oxytetracycline hydrochloride 


For Parenteral Use 


SOLD 
 Liquamycin 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO, 


mg. NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


For Powe 


SOLD 
VETERINARIANS 


Sold only to veterinarians 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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handie more pigs 


CHOLERA WITH 


Hog Cholera Antibody 
Concentrate 


4 ‘og Cholera Vaetine-~Modifie 
Live Virug—Rabbit Origin 


SAFEGUARD SWINE 
AGAINST ERYSIPELAS WITH 


ERYGEN 


Swine Erysipelas Vaccine, 
Live Culture Modified 
(Desiccated) 


ARMOUR 


® 


VACCINATE AGAINST HOG 


ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT + KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


new concept in hog cholera immunization ...the 
greatest major improvement in this field .. .’"! 


Highest concentration of globulin antibodies known... 
officially approved for use in swine at half the dose of 
standard hog cholera antiserum because it has twice the 
potency...extraneous plasma protein removed,thus lessens ¥ 
the risk of serum reactions even in baby pigs... USDA ap- 

proved for farm vaccination, for sale barn, and for protec- 

tion during interstate movement. 

Available in convenient smaller package size: bottles of 250 cc. 


Prepared from the most antigenic and least virulent seed 
virus available to provide solid immunity with greater safety 
... both swine and rabbit attenuated ... of rabbit origin, 
thus cannot transmit other swine diseases . . . successfully 
used on millions of swine. 


Made especially for use with Antrate-H.C. or antiserum for 
quick and long-lasting immunity. 

Available in 4 convenient sizes: 5, 10, 25, 50 dose vials, lyophilized, 
diluent supplied. 


Confers high level of immunity (80-90°%) persisting for at 
least six months .. . does not require administration of im- 
mune serum... organisms modified to nonvirulence, thus 
does not produce carriers, introduce disease or contaminate 
clean premises . . . virtually eliminates arthritis?...has no 
adverse effect on growth. 


Available in 5, 10 and 50 dose vials, diluent supplied. 


Erygen is manufactured by Connaught Laboratories, Toronto, 
Canada. 


1. Anderson, F. B.: Vet. Med. 54:535, 1959. 
2. Lawson, K. F., ef a/.: Canad. J. Comp. Med. 22:164, 1958. 


SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED VETERINARIANS 


©1960, A.P. Co, 
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Actions of Your House of Delegates 


During the meetings of the AVMA House 
of Delegates, 24 resolutions came up for 
consideration. Here’s a rundown on the ac- 
tions taken by the House on these resolu- 
tions. 

Resolutions 1, 2, and 3 were resolutions 
of appreciation to the Committee on Local 
Arrangements, the Michigan State V.M.A., 
the Committee on Program, the Convention 
and Visitors Bureau of Detroit, the hotels, 
the exhibitors, the auxiliaries, newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and television, and Allied 
Laboratories, Inc., for its sponsorship of the 
closed-circuit television programs. These 
resolutions were approved by the House. 

Other resolutions approved by the House 
of Delegates were: 

Resolution 4—calls for AVMA to request 
the USDA to review the level of fees for 
services rendered by private practitioners 
on USDA disease eradication programs, 

Resolution 7—calls for AVMA, through 
its Section on Public Health and the Council 
on Public Health and Regulatory Veter- 
inary Medicine, to encourage qualified vet- 
erinarians to affiliate with the American 
Public Health Association. 


Resolution 8—states AVMA support of 
and willingness to participate in the fourth 
Pan American Congress to be held in Mexi- 
co City, November, 1962. 

Resolution 9—calls for active AVMA sup- 
port in the securing of sufficient appropria- 
tions to staff the international animal in- 
spection and quarantine programs of the 
USDA, and to provide adequate, modern 
facilities for quarantine and inspection of 
animals entering the United States. 

Resolution 11—states that the Association 
shall make known its opposition to the ab- 
olition of the assistant secretary of defense 
(health and medical) and urge that the U.S. 
Department of Defense restore this office 
to its former position. 

Resolution 12—states AVMA approval of 
the biological products evaluation program 
at the National Animal Disease Laboratory. 

Resolution 19—reiterates AVMA’s desire 
to see a veterinary branch established with- 
in the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

Resolution 21—states AVMA’s opposition 
to the type of legislation requiring licensing 
of every scientist and certification of all 
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laboratories as represented by the Griffiths 
(H.R. 1937) and Moulder (H.R. 3556) bills. 

Resolution 22—urges enactment of legis- 
lation to permit the Surgeon General, Pub- 
lic Health Service, to appoint a chief pro- 
fessional officer for veterinary medical 
affairs. 

Resolution 23—calls for a study on the 
subject of indiscriminate sales of veterinary 
products. 

Resolution 24—commends Senator Humph- 
rey (Minn.) for his efforts in Congress to 
secure additional funds for the nation’s vet- 
erinary colleges. 

Resolutions not approved by the House 
of Delegates were: 

Resolution 5—called for rescinding the 
voting rights of the National Association of 
Federal Veterinarians. 

Resolution 6—urged the adoption of a 
new symbol as the insignia of the AVMA. 

Resolution 13—requested AVMA financial 
support for construction of a simulated ani- 
mal hospital to be exhibited at a health fair 
in Colorado. 

Resolution 14—called for election of AV- 
MA officers by mail ballot. 

Resolution 15—asked for remuneration of 
AVMA presidents. 

Resolution 16—requested executive board 
vote for AVMA vice-president as well as 
an increase in his responsibilities. 

Resolution 17—limited delegates to two 
consecutive four-year terms. 

Resolution 18—requested publication of 
the proceedings of the scientific sessions at 
annual meetings. 

Resolution 20—asked for funds for an ex- 
hibit. 

Resolution 10—calling for an increase in 
AVMA dues in the amount of $10 to pro- 
vide funds for the Research Fellowship 
Program, was amended to permit members 
to voluntarily contribute the amount to 
the AVMA Research Fund along with their 
dues payment. 


Dr. Andy W. Crawford Elected 
Vice-President 

Dr. Andy Crawford (KSU ’30) was 
unanimously elected vice-president of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
at the 98th Annual Meeting in Detroit, Aug. 
20-24, 1961. 
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Dr. Crawford, of Rolling Fork, Miss., has 
been an AVMA delegate from Mississippi 
for “longer than I can remember.” He esti- 
mates that it’s been about 12 to 16 years. 
He was president of the Mississippi State 
V.M.A. in 1935, and is a member of the Cen- 
tral Mississippi V.M.A. and of the Missis- 
sippi Cattlemen’s Association. He is a Senior 
Active member of the Rotary Club in 
Mississippi, having been a member for over 
30 years. 


Dr. Andy W. Crawford 


After graduation from veterinary college, 
Dr. Crawford worked with the Mississippi 
Livestock Sanitary Board for six months. 
He then went to Newark, N.J., where he 
worked in meat inspection with the Bureau 
of Animal Industry for 1% years. In 1933 
he set up a general practice in Rolling Fork. 

From 1940 to 1945 he was in the US. 
Army Veterinary Corps as port veterinarian 
in New Orleans. He returned to Rolling 
Fork in 1945. 

Dr. Crawford was sent to Greece as a 
U.S. representative in 1946 where he pre- 
sented two shiploads of cattle (1,500 head) 
to the government there as part of a U‘S. 
assistance program to rebuild the cattle 
population in Greece. 

He returned to Rolling Fork where in 
1947 he was elected sheriff of Sharkey 
County. He was re-elected sheriff four 
years later. His brother, Dr. C. D. Craw- 
ford (KCV 717) had preceded him as 
sheriff, 

Dr. Crawford will serve as AVMA vice- 
president until the Miami Beach convention 
in August, 1962. 
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Dr. F. B. Young 


AVMA 1961 Award Winners Named 


Five awards were presented at the open- 
ing session of the AVMA 98th Annual Meet- 
ing, August 21, in Detroit. The awards and 
their recipients are listed below: 


Borden Award 


For his outstanding contributions to dairy 
cattle disease control, Dr. Hugh S. Cameron 
(COR ’31) was selected the winner of the 
1961 Borden Award. He received a gold 
medal and $1,000. 

Of 70 papers published by Dr. Cameron, 40 
concern the genus Brucella or the disease 
brucellosis. While his researches have em- 
phasized the fundamental, he also has shown 
an appreciation of applied research which 
is indicated by his development of the whey 
test for brucellosis. Dr. Cameron was the 
recipient of a Fulbright award as a research 
scholar in 1959-60. During this period he 
continued his investigation on brucellosis in 
New Zealand. 

The first Borden Award in veterinary 
science was presented to Dr. I Forest Hud- 
dleson in 1944. The Borden Awards were 
established by the Borden Company Foun- 
dation in 1936 to recognize and encourage 
outstanding research achievements in the 
United States and Canada in the fields of 
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Dr. Frank Kral 


Dr. J. L. McAuliff 


chemistry, biochemistry, human nutrition, 
animal physiology and genetics, dairy pro- 
duction and manufacture, pediatrics, and 
related sciences. Currently, eight national 
associations administer the awards and 
medal in their respective fields. 


International Veterinary Congress 
Prize 


Dr. Frank Kral (VI 714) was selected as 
the winner of the 1961 Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress Prize. The prize, which 
consists of a certificate and cash award of 
$225, is given for outstanding service by a 
member of the AVMA to veterinary science 
and the veterinary profession. 

In February, 1949, Dr. Kral came to the 
United States and was appointed associate 
in veterinary medicine at the School of Vet- 
terinary Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was made professor in 1956. Since 
1952 he has been a part-time lecturer in the 
Graduate School of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity. Dr. Kral is an authority in animal 
dermatology, and has given innumerable 
lectures on the subject in all parts of the 
courtry. He has been dedicated to instruct- 
ing veterinarians in the improvement of 
diagnosis and treatment of dermatologic con- 
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ditions in both small and large animals. 

The prize was established in 1936 through 
a grant of unexpended funds raised for the 
entertainment of delegates to the Twelfth 
International Veterinary Congress in New 
York in 1934. 


Gaines Award and Medal 


Dr. John T. McGrath (UP °43) was the 
1961 winner of the annual Gaines Award 
and medal. The award of a gold medal and 
$1,000 was established in 1957 to be given to 
the veterinarian whose work in clinical re- 
search or the basic sciences within the pre- 
ceding five years is judged to have contrib- 
uted significantly to the advancement of 
small animal medicine and surgery. 

Dr. McGrath is known in the field of vet- 
erinary pathology and is a pioneer in the 
study of neuropathology of domestic animals. 
His book, “The Neurological Examination of 
the Dog,” now in its second edition, has be- 
come a standard reference text for students, 
practitioners, and research workers in this 
field. 

Dr. McGrath is professor of pathology at 
the School of Veterinary Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and interim chairman 
of the Department of Veterinary Biology at 
the school. He is also professor of pathology 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and in the Graduate School of Medicine, and 
is attending veterinarian at the Philadelphia 
General Hospital. 


AVMA Award 


For meritorious service to the membership 
Dr. Frank B. Young (KSU ’19) was selected 
to receive the 1961 AVMA Award. Dr. Young 
received a certificate and gold medal. 

He was appointed chairman of the AVMA 
Special Committee on Veterinary Supply 
Problems and served on that committee from 
1954 to 1957. In 1955 he was elected to a 
five-year term on the AVMA Executive 
Board, representing District V (Iowa and 
Minnesota). 

Dr. Young established a large animal prac- 
tice in Waukee, Iowa, in 1919. He has missed 
only one state convention since that time. 
In 1949 he was appointed secretary-treasurer 
of the Iowa V.M.A., a position he held until 
his retirement in 1961. He partcipated in the 
Iowa Interprofessional Association to bring 
cooperation and understanding between the 
various professions, and helped organize the 
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first meeting of the Veterinary Nutritionists 
and Midwest Feed Manufacturers Confer- 
ence. 


Practitioner Research Award 


The Practitioner Research Award was es- 
tablished in 1955 at the suggestion of the 
AVMA Council on Research to recognize 
research work by a practitioner who has 
carried out the major portion of an impor- 
tant phase of a research problem and has 
published the results while actually engaged 
in practice. Dr. John L. McAuliff (COR ’18) 
was selected as the 1961 winner of this 
award. He received a plaque. 

Dr. McAuliff, who maintains a practice in 
Cortland, N.Y., has published the results of 
his research both in the fields of bovine mas- 
titis and the shipping fever-pneumonia com- 
plex of cattle. However, his greatest contri- 
bution to clinical research has been the time 
and clinical material he has given to people 
at veterinary institutions and research labo- 
ratories, requesting only that the answers 
found through this research be brought back 
to the practitioner in the field. 


Two New AVMA Honorary Members 
Elected 


Two AVMA honorary memberships were 
awarded by the House of Delegates during 
the 98th annual convention in Detroit, Au- 
gust 20-24. The new honorary members are 
Carl F. Huffman, Ph.D., recently retired 
Michigan State University faculty member, 
and Leroy E. Burney, M.D., former Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service. 

Dr. Carl Huffman was awarded an AVMA 
honorary membership in recognition of his 
outstanding service to the dairy industry and 
helpful attitude to veterinary problems and 
veterinarians. 

Dr. Huffman received a fellowship in dairy 
husbandry at the University of Minnesota 
and earned his Ph.D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He joined the staff of 
Michigan State University in 1922 and was 
retired in June 1961. He is the author and 
coauthor of over 130 scientific publications; 
has spoken to many veterinary groups, and 
has participated twice in AVMA annual 
meetings. 
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Dr. Huffman has received many honors 
for outstanding research in dairy cattle nu- 
trition. In 1937 he was winner of the first 
Borden Award; in 1946 the Michigan State 
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Chapter of Sigma Xi award; in 1954, the 
award of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association; and in 1958, a fellowship in the 
American Society of Animal Production. In 
1958, he became president of the American 
Dairy Science Association, and in 1961 he 
was named by the association for its top 
tribute — the “Award of Honor” for out- 
standing service to the dairy industry and 
the American Dairy Science Association. 

Dr. Leroy E. Burney was awarded an 
AVMA honorary membership in recognition 
of his contributions to medicine and veteri- 
nary public health. Dr. Burney has been a 
strong supporter of veterinary public health 
during his term of office, from 1956 to 1961, 
when he was Surgeon General of the U.S. 
Public Health Service. 

During that period, the number of veteri- 
nary officers in the Public Health Service 
increased notably, and their skills and serv- 
ices have been applied in many new areas of 
public health research. 

While he was serving as Indiana State 
Health officer from 1948 to 1954, he was one 
of the first of the country’s state health com- 
missioners to inaugurate a state-wide vet- 
terinary public health program, and has been 
honored by the Indiana V.M.A. for his con- 
tributions to public health. 

Since retiring from the Public Health 
Service, he has been serving as special con- 
sultant to the director general of the World 
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Dr. Leroy E. Burne 


Health Organization in Geneva, Switzerland, 
and has recently accepted the vice-presi- 
dency for medical affairs at Temple Uni- 
versity in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Burney received his M.D. degree in 
1930 from Indiana University and his M.S. 
degree in public health from John Hopkins 
University in 1932. 


Dr. J. O. Knowles Elected Chairman 
of AVMA Executive Board 


Dr. Jack O. Knowles (UP ’38), Miami, 
Fla., was elected chairman of the AVMA 
Executive Board for 1961-1962. He was also 
chairman of the Board for the 1960-1961 
term. 

Dr. Knowles was elected to the Executive 
Board representing District III in 1959. His 
term will expire in 1965. Dr. Knowles has 
served the AVMA as a delegate from Florida 
for eight years and as a member of the 
Advisory Committee to the House of Dele- 
gates from 1958 to 1959. He was chairman 
of the Section on Small Animals at the 
AVMA Convention in Minneapolis in 1955. 

During World War II he served as an Air 
Force Veterinarian, and after he was dis- 
charged with the rank of Major, he went 
into private practice in Miami with his 
father, the late Dr. A. T. Knowles, and 
brother, Dr. R. P. Knowles. He was presi- 
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dent of the South Florida V.M.A. in 1955. 

In addition to his AVMA activities, Dr. 
Knowles is a member of the American Ani- 
mal Hospital Association, and the New York 
Academy of Science, and has been on the ex- 
ecutive committee and the examinations 
committee of the National Board of Veteri- 
nary Medical Examiners. 


New AVMA Council Members Elected 


Positions on six AVMA councils were 
filled by the election of 11 new council 
members by the AVMA House of Delegates 
August 20 in Detroit. 

The new council members are: 


Council on Education—(Large Animal 
Representative) Dr. Herbert L. Marsh (ISU 
43), Princeton, Ill. Dr. Marsh was re- 
elected to serve on the council. He is a gen- 
eral practitioner, and a member of his local 
and district veterinary medical associations, 
the Illinois V.M.A., and the AVMA. 

Representing public health on the AVMA 
Council on Education will be Dr. Martin P. 
Hines (OSU ’46). He is chief of the Veter- 
inary Public Health Section of the North 
Carolina State Board of Health and visiting 
associate professor of the School of Public 
Health, University of North Carolina. Dr. 
Hines, who lives in Raleigh, is a Major in 
the Army Veterinary Corps Reserve, editor 
of the North Carolina Veterinarian, a diplo- 
mate of the American Board of Veterinary 
Public Health, a member of the Advisory 
Committee to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s Council on Rural Health repre- 
senting the AVMA, and a delegate to the 
AVMA House of Delegates. 


Judicial Council—Dr. C. M. Rodgers 
(OSU ’34), Blandinsville, Ill, was elected 
to serve on the AVMA Judicial Council. Dr. 
Rodgers, who was vice-president of the 
AVMA for 1960 to 1961, is a general prac- 
titioner. He is a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Council on Research—Dr. R. L. Kitchell 
(ISU ’43), St. Paul, Minn., was elected as 
a member of the Council on Research. 

Dr. Kitchell is professor and head of the 
Division of Veterinary Anatomy and as- 
sistant dean of the College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Minnesota. 
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Dr. John T. McGrath (UP °43), was also 
elected to the AVMA Council on Research. 
Dr. McGrath, of Drexel Hill, Pa., is pro- 
fessor of pathology at the School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, University of Pennsy]- 
vania. He has special training in animal 
pathology and neurology. 


Council on Biological and Therapeutic 
Agents—Dr. Clyde F. Cairy (ISU ’36), was 
re-elected as a member of the AVMA 
Council on Biological and Therapeutic 
Agents. Dr. Cairy is professor of physiology 
and pharmacology at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. He lives in East Lansing. 

Dr. James H. Gillespie, Ithaca, N.Y., is 
a newly elected member of the Council on 
Biological and Therapeutic Agents. Dr. 
Gillespie (UP ’39) is professor of veterinary 
bacteriology at the New York State Veter- 
inary College, Cornell University. He is 
also assistant director of the Veterinary 
Virus Research Institute there. 


Council on Public Health and Regulatory 
Veterinary Medicine—Dr. Arthur G. Boyd 
(MCK ’18), Sacramento, Calif., has been 
elected to the AVMA Council on Public 
Health and Regulatory Veterinary Medi- 
cine. Dr. Boyd is assistant director of the 
California State Department of Agriculture 
He received special training in bacteriology 
from the University of Chicago, in pathol- 
ogy and serology at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, and in virus-serum control 
at the USDA. 

Dr. Harvey Ellis (TEX ’28), was elected 
as a council member of the AVMA Council 
on Public Health and Regulatory Veterinary 
Medicine. Dr. Ellis is Public Health Veter- 
inarian and Liaison Officer in Civil Defense 
with the Arkansas State Health Department. 
He was president of the Arkansas VMA 
in 1959 and was awarded the citation as 
Arkansas Veterinarian of the Year in 1959. 


Council on Veterinary Service—Dr. F. T. 
Candlin (COL °44), Denver Colo., a small 
animal practitioner, has been re-elected to 
serve on the AVMA Council on Veterinary 
Service. 

Dr. Harry J. Magrane (TEX ’43), Misha- 
waka, Ind., is a newly elected member of 
the Council on Veterinary Service. Dr. 
Magrane is a small animal practitioner and 
a member of the executive board of the 
Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. He 
is a past president of the Michiana V.M.A., 
and immediate past president of the In- 
diana V.M.A. 
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AVMA Convention Attendance Reported 


A total of 3,266 people registered at Cobo 
Hall in Detroit for the Ninety-Eighth Annual 
AVMA Convention. 


Official Registration Figures: 


Veterinarians 

Women 

Exhibitor representatives 

Students . 88 


Total 3,266 


The five states with the highest number of 
registrants were: Michigan, 570; Ohio, 266; 
Illinois, 256; Indiana, 179; and New York, 
172: 


Geographic distribution of registrants at the 
Detroit meeting August 20-24, 1961. 


Nebraska ..........-.. 
New Hampshire . 

New Jersey ... 

New Mexico ...........---.-- 
North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania ................. 
Rhode Island .................... 
South Carolina .............. 
Tennessee 


Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut .... 
Delaware .. 
District of Columbia .... 


Illinois 
Indiana .. 


Louisiana ..... 


Maryland 


Massachusetts . 


Virginia 


Washington ........ 
West Virginia .... 


Michigan ...... 
Minnesota 


Pp 
Missouri Foreign . 


Montana 


Increased Voting Power of Delegates 
Approved 


The AVMA House of Delegates has ap- 
proved an amendment to the AVMA By- 
laws providing for increased voting power 
for delegates. 

Previously, voting power, which is based 
on active AVMA members within the con- 
stituent association, was restricted to a 
maximum of seven votes. The new amend- 
ment calls for an increase of voting strength 
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for every 150 members in constituent 
groups. 

The section on voting power in the House 
of Delegates now reads: 

“Each delegate representing a constituent 
association (other than the National Asso- 
ciation of Federal Veterinarians) shall have 
the vote determined as follows: 

50 active Association members 

or less 

51-150 active Association 

members 

151-300 active Association 

members 

301-450 active Association 

members 

451-600 active Association 

mernbers 

601-750 active Association 

members 

751-900 active Association 

members 

901-1059 active Association 

members 

1051-1200 active Association 

members 

1201-1350 active Association 

members 

1351-1500 active Association 

members 11 votes 

“Should the active members residing in 
the area of a constituent association exceed 
1,500, the vote shall be increased by one 
vote for each additional 150 members. The 
number of active members shall be deter- 
mined on a current basis from the records 
of the Association and shall be certified by 
the executive secretary 30 days before the 
annual meeting of the House of Delegates. 
Delegates representing other groups of vet- 
erinarians granted representation and the 
National Association of Federal Veter- 
inarians shall have two votes. An alternate 
delegate shall vote only in the absence of 
the delegate for whom he is the alternate.” 


vote 


votes 


votes 


votes 


votes 


votes 


votes 


votes 


votes 


votes 


New Method of Electing AVMA Officers 
Adopted 


A proposed amendment to the AVMA 
Bylaws calling for the election of AVMA 
officers by the House of Delegates was ap- 
proved by the delegates in Detroit as being 
the “most democratic” election method. 

After a great deal of discussion on the 
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floor of the House, the delegates decided 
that delegates, the elected representatives of 
constituent associations, should be respon- 
sible for electing AVMA officers. 

The Association Bylaws on the matter 
of elections now read: 

“The president-elect, the vice-president 
and, when necessary, the president, shall be 
elected by the House of Delegates at each 
annual meeting of the House beginning with 
the annual meeting in 1962. All elections 
shall be by ballot under the supervision of 
a board of tellers appointed by the presi- 
dent-elect from the delegates and ex officio 
members of the House of Delegates. A ma- 
jority of the votes cast shall be necessary 
to elect. In case no nominee receives a ma- 
jority of the votes cast, the nominee receiv- 
ing the lowest number of votes shall be 
eliminated and a new ballot taken.” 

A resolution calling for mail ballot elec- 
tion of AVMA officers was tabled by the 
House. 


Dues Raise Voted Down 


A resolution calling for a $10 increase in 
AVMA dues to provide additional funds 
for the AVMA Research Fund was amended 
by the House of Delegates to make the $10 
a voluntary contribution. 

The House voted down an actual dues 
increase, but said that dues payment cards 
should be set up to make it possible for 


members to contribute extra money to the 
Research Fund on a voluntary basis at the 
time of dues payment. 

They said they hoped the voluntary plan 
would draw enough response from the 
AVMA membership to adequately support 
the AVMA Research Fellowship program. 


AVMA Newsletter Planned 


An AVMA Newsletter, to be mailed at 
first monthly and later bi-monthly to sec- 
retaries of constituent associations, has 
been approved by the AVMA House of 
Delegates. 

The Newsletter, a project of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information, will carry 
latest AVMA news. It will be written so 
that excerpts can easily be selected for use 
in constituent publications. 

It is hoped that the Newsletter will serve 
as a vehicle for speeding up and improving 
the flow of information from AVMA to con- 
stituent associations and the membership. 


National Board of Veterinary Medical 
Examiners Representatives Elected 

The AVMA House of Delegates has 
elected three veterinarians to represent the 
Association on the National Board of Vet- 
erinary Medical Examiners. 


Exhibit area having final touches checked before the doors are opened 
for the 98th Annual AVMA Convention. 
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They are: Drs. K. O. Lassen (KSU ’36), 
Phoenix, Ariz.; John B. Carricaburu (COL 
44), Santa Ynez, Calif.; and A. G, Madden 
(OSU ’34), Madeira, Ohio. 


House Changes Structure of AVMA 
Sections 


The AVMA now has sections on large 
animals, poultry, public health, research, 
regulatory veterinary medicine, and small 
animals. 

An amendment to the Association’s By- 
laws adopted by the House of Delegates calls 
for the establishment of a separate section 
on regulatory veterinary medicine. Regu- 
latory veterinary medicine and public health 
were previously one section. 

The Bylaws continue to stipulate that 
“Each section shall have a chairman and 
secretary chosen by the president from a 
list of nominations submitted by the mem- 
bers attending the initial section meeting 
or, in lieu of such nominations, by direct 
appointment.” 


New Members Elected to House 
Advisory Committee 

Two new members were elected to the 
Advisory Committee of the House of Dele- 
gates at the 98th annual meeting Aug. 20 
to 24, 1961, in Detroit. They are: Dr. William 
T. Oglesby (ISU ’31), Baton Rouge, La., rep- 
resenting teaching and research; and Dr. 
John L. O’Harra (ISU ’43), Reno, Nev., rep- 
resenting state and federal regulatory vet- 
erinary agencies. 

Dr. A. G. Misener (ONT ’38), Chicago, 
Ill, representing small animal practitioners, 
was re-elected to the Advisory Committee. 


AVMA Affiliate Membership 
Qualifications Extended 


AVMA affiliate membership qualifica- 
tions have been extended to include “per- 
sons engaged in veterinary research.” The 
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addition was approved by the House of 
Delegates in Detroit Aug. 20, 1961. 

The affiliate members clause in the By- 
laws now reads: 

“Teachers of veterinary medicine or of 
the sciences allied to veterinary medicine, 
and persons engaged in veterinary research, 
who do not qualify for admission as active 
members and who are citizens of the United 
States or Canada, may become affiliate 
members of the Association on nomination 
by the House of Delegates. Affiliate mem- 
bers shall have the same rights as active 
members except that no affiliate member 
may hold office or vote on any matter.” 


AVMA Adds to Honor Roll 
Membership List 


Seventeen veterinarians who have been 
AVMA members for 50 years were placed 
on the Association’s honor roll at the annual 
meeting in Detroit. 

On hand to personally acknowledge the 
honor was Dr. William Madson (CVC ’11). 
Dr. Madson, 78, has also been a member 
of the Wisconsin State V.M.A. for 50 years. 
He lives in Appleton where he set up his 
general practice immediately after his grad- 


Dr. William Madson (left) accepts a certificate 
in honor of his 50 years membership in the AVMA 
from Dr. M. L. Morris. 


uation from veterinary college. In 1937 he 
organized the Northeastern Wisconsin 
V.M.A., and he has been its secretary since 
that time. 

Dr. Madson was active in his practice 
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and also did some state and federal meat 
inspection until 11 years ago when he had 
a heart attack. Since that time he has been 
practicing on a limited basis. 

In accepting the honor he recalled the 
days when every veterinarian was an equine 
practitioner. “It was quite rugged to prac- 
tice under the conditions existing 50 years 
ago, when I started out,” he said. 

Other veterinarians who became honor 
roll members of the AVMA but did not at- 
tend the meeting are: Drs. Herbert Ander- 
son, Dickinson, N. Dak.; William G. Brock, 
Dallas, Texas; J. E. Crawford, Far Rock- 
away, Long Island, N.Y.; Robert Graham, 
Urbana, Ill; G. H. Coon, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Karl F. Meyer, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Clyde B. Outhier, Salinas, Calif.; John C. 
Pace, El Centro, Calif.; W. H. Paxson, 
Goldsboro, Md.; W. J. C. Ramsay, Watson- 
ville, Calif.; M. D. Rentschler, Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pa.; Chester A. Roig, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.; A. F. Schalk, Hamilton, Ohio; R. E. 
Shigley, Minot, N. Dak.; Morgan J. Smead, 
Rochester, Mich.; and E. J. Wills, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 


Dr. Arburua Loses Fight to Change 
Caduceus 


Dr. Joseph Arburua is shown as he ap- 
peared before the House of Delegates dur- 
ing the convention to urge that the Asso- 
ciation adopt the knotty rod of Aesculapius 
entwined by a single serpent (left) as its 
official insignia rather than the winged 
wand of Mercury encircled by two serpents. 
Dr. Arburua has been trying for many years 
to have the Association adopt the symbol 
of Aesculapius as its official symbol be- 
cause he believes it to be more appropriate. 
The House of Delegates voted at its meet- 
ing to maintain the Association’s present 
insignia. 


Kentucky Veterinarians Win AVMA 
Golf Tournament 


Drs. Robert E. Lee (MSU ’50), Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and R. W. Hammermeister (OSU 
°38) , Flemingsburg, Ky., were low-score two- 
some in the Annual AVMA Golf Tourna- 
ment, played at Detroit’s Dearborn Country 
Club during the recent convention. 

Drs. L. Brissenden (ONT 751), Random 
Lake, Wis., and L. T. Boley (KSU ’49), 
Kewanee, Ill., were tied with a score of 
79, for the Stader-Glenney Bowl. 

The AVMA golf trophy won by Drs. Lee 
and Hammermeister is a traveling trophy 
that goes from state to state with the two- 
man team from the same state who win it 
each year. Last year the trophy went to 
Minnesota with Drs. Robert M. Stader and 
E. J. Kohler. 

The Stader-Glenney Bowl, awarded to the 
golfer with the lowest gross score, is an 
honor to receive to be sure. However, the 
winner pays for the honor, because he cus- 
tomarily fills the bowl with champagne. 


Dr. W. K. Wearly Accepts Ohio State 
Post 


Dr. W. Keith Wearly (OSU ’50) assumed 
the position of associate professor of veter- 
inary medicine at the Ohio State University 
College of Veterinary Medicine, July 1, 1961. 
He has been in practice with Dr. P. A. 
Soldner (OSU ’38) in Springfield, Ohio, 
since June, 1950. 

Dr. Wearly has been serving as president 
of the Miami Valley Veterinary Medical 
Association and is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Ohio V.M.A. He is also 
a member of the AVMA and the American 
Association of Equine Practitioners. 


Viruses Studied at Colorado State 
University Symposium 

Viruses and virus diseases were explored 
by research scientists, university and col- 
lege instructors, and graduate students 
recently on the Colorado State University 
campus at a symposium entitled “Nuclear- 
Cytoplasmic Relationships.” 
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Symposium participants discussed the 
chemical structure of minute parts of body 
cells and the relationship between those 
parts and viruses. The purpose was to obtain 
a better understanding of how virus diseases 
propagate, how they may be prevented, and 
how they enter and leave the cells. 

Directors of the program, co-sponsored 
by the Colorado State University Research 
Foundation and the National Science Foun- 
dation, were Drs. G. P. Epling (COL 42) 
and T. L. Chow (MSU ’40) of the Univer- 
sity’s College of Veterinary Medicine faculty. 
The conference attracted participants from 
throughout the United States and Canada 
and such distant points as India, Thailand, 
and Formosa. 

Developments in this study of molecular 
biology have recently become so important 
to health science that the U.S. government 
has asked the National Institutes of Health 
to conduct a special program in the field. 


International Review of Rabies 
Research Held in Paris 

Members of the World Health Organiza- 
tion’s Expert Committee on Rabies attended 
a meeting of rabies research workers in 
Paris, May 9 to 13, 1961. 

The purpose of the meeting, convened by 


WHO at the Pasteur Institute, was to pro- 
vide an opportunity for a free exchange of 
information on rabies research; to define 
major unsolved problems in the field of 
rabies and suggest possible solutions; and to 
examine the results of WHO coordinated re- 
search on rabies and plan future collabora- 
tive efforts. 

Topics discussed at the meeting were: 
pathogenesis of rabies, ecological and wild- 
life studies, fluorescent antibody techniques, 
antirabies immunization of human beings, 
potency tests of rabies vaccines, and local 
treatment of wounds. 

American veterinarians who attended the 
meeting are: Drs. Ernest S. Tierkel (UP 
*42); Donald Dean (COR ’41); Martin M. 
Kaplan (UP ’40); and Ervin Eichhorn (UP 


lowa State University Faculty 
Additions Announced 


Iowa State University has announced that 
ten veterinarians have been added to the 
faculty of the College of Veterinary Med- 
icine. 

They are: Department of Anatomy—Bern- 
ard H. Skold (COL ’42), assistant professor; 
James H. Magilton (ISU 746), assistant pro- 


Rabies research review participants are (seated left to right): Ernest S. Tierkel, V.M.D., At- 

lanta, Ga.; Martin M. Kaplan, V.M.D., Geneva, Switzerland; Pierre Lepine, M.D., Paris, France; 

Harald Johnson, M.D., Berkeley, Calif. Standing (left to right) are: K. Yoshino, M.D., Yoka- 

homa, Japan; Robert Schindler, D.V.M., Hamburg, Germany; Hilary Koprowski, M.D., Philadel- 

phia, Pa.; Karl Habel, M.D., Bethesda, Md.; Donald Dean, D.V.M., Albany, N.Y.; Erwin Eichhorn, 

V.M.D., Rome, Italy; and Pascu Atanasiu, M.D., Paris, France. N. Veeraraghavan, M.D., Coonoor, 
India, was not present when the picture was taken. 
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fessor; Charles M. Sheldon (ISU ’56), in- 
structor; and John F. Munnell (UP ’56), in- 
structor. Diagnostic Laboratory—George S. 
Firkins (ISU ’55), instructor, and John D. 
Baker (ISU ’52), instructor. Department of 
Hygiene—John B. Gratzek (MIN ’56), assist- 
ant professor, and Merlin L. Kaeberle (ILL 
54), assistant professor. Department of 
Medicine and Surgery—William H. Cusick 
(ISU ’61), instructor, and Raymond F. Sis 
(KSU ’57), instructor. 


University of Georgia Makes Faculty 
Changes 


The School of Veterinary Medicine of the 
University of Georgia has added five veter- 
inarians to its faculty since January, 1961. 

They are: Drs. James R. Allen (GA ’55), 
assistant professor of pathology and para- 
sitology; Douglas R. Burley (ONT ’38), 
associate professor of medicine and surgery; 
James M. Kling (GA ’59), assistant professor 
of anatomy and histology; Eugene Papp 
(BUD ’43), associate professor of pathology 
and parasitology; and Leland D. Schwartz 
(OKL ’53), instructor of microbiology and 
preventive medicine (poultry). 

Promotions given since January, 1961, 
went to Dr. Walter Kornfeld, now associate 
professor of physiology and pharmacology, 
and Dr. John D. Morton (ISU 733), now 
professor and head, Department of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

Dr. Adrian M. Mills (COR ’20) retired in 
June, and Dr. Gordon L.. Foy (GA ’32) left 
the faculty to return to private practice. 


Grant for Study of Demodectic Mange 
Awarded Purdue 


A three year research grant of $34,000 for 
the study of “Factors Affecting the Develop- 
ment of Demodex Sp.” has been awarded 
Dr. S. M. Gaafar (CAL ’44), associate pro- 
fessor of veterinary parasitology, Purdue 
University School of Veterinary Science 
and Medicine. 

The grant was made by the National 
Institutes of Health to support the program 
which had been under investigation for the 
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past five years. It will support graduate 
studies on developing techniques for main- 
taining the mites in the laboratory as well 
as providing additional information on their 
needs and life cycle. These studies would 
also provide means for screening drugs used 
in the treatment of mange in animals and 
devising new programs for the control of 
skin diseases. The study will also include 
investigation of the effect of hormone im- 
balances on the development of the mites 
and the course of the skin disease. 

Associated with Dr. Gaafar in these studies 
is Dr. John H. Greve (MSU 58), instructor 
of veterinary parasitology at Purdue Univer- 
sity. 


Nebraskan to Lecture on SPF Swine 
Program in Great Britain 


A University of Nebraska scientist will 
spend six weeks lecturing in Great Britain 
on the SPF swine program. 

Mr. Norman Underdahl, associate profes- 
sor of veterinary science at the University’s 
College of Agriculture and an AVMA 
affiliate member, will make his first appear- 
ance at Oxford, England. He has been asso- 
ciated with Dr. George A. Young (COR ’43), 
chairman of the University’s veterinary 
science department, in development of swine 
hysterectomy techniques in the laboratory. 
These proved to be the key to the SPF re- 
population and accreditation program which 
is causing intense interest in swine-raising 
and breeding circles throughout the United 
States. 

Professor Underdahl was invited to visit 
the British Isles and conduct a lecture tour 
by the Pig Industry Development Authority, 
a federation of British swine interests organ- 
ized to promote the industry and encourage 
swine research. 

At Oxford, he will attend the annual 
United Kingdom Veterinary Congress, He 
will also visit Rowett Institute at Aberdeen, 
Scotland; the National Institute of Research 
and Dairying at Reading; and the Veterinary 
Research Centre at Weybridge, all of which 
are government research stations. 

He will deliver a series of lectures and 
participate in seminars at veterinary schools 
connected with universities at London, 
Bristol, Liverpool, and Cambridge, England, 
and Edinburgh and Glasgow, Scotland. 
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Mr. Underdahl’s series of lectures will 
include five major topics: (1) history of 
the development of successful laboratory 
techniques for performing swine hyster- 
ectomies, methods employed, and reasons 
for observing certain procedures; (2) 
techniques in operating an SPF laboratory 
and a discussion regarding guidelines which 
both college and commercial laboratories 
must observe to ensure a successful opera- 
tion; (3) discussion of performance records 
of SPF herds on Nebraska farms covering 
three years and a breakdown of individual 
herd records; (4) the SPF accreditation 
program as it applies to the Nebraska pro- 
gram and the general outlook in the United 
States relating to such organizations as the 
National Swine Repopulation Association, 
which was chartered under Nebraska laws 
in 1960; and (5) miscellaneous disease prob- 
lems encountered in swine herds enrolled in 
the Nebraska SPF swine program and pos- 
sible solutions 


Dr. C. E. Phillips Promoted, 
Assigned to Ames 


Dr. Charles E, Phillips (ONT ’40) has been 
promoted to the position of principal vet- 
erinarian, Viral and Aerobic Biologics, 
Biologics Control, USDA 
National Animal Disease 
Laboratory, Ames, Iowa. 

Dr. Phillips will be 
responsible for the eval- 
uation and improvement 
of procedures presently 
in use for examination 
of large animal viral and 
aerobic biological prod- 
ucts as well as for the 
development of new pro- 
cedures and techniques 
to more adequately evaluate large animal 
viral and aerobic vaccines and related prod- 
ucts. 

He joined the USDA Animal Inspection 
and Quarantine Division in 1958 at Omaha, 
Neb. In 1960 he transferred to East Lansing, 
Mich., where he conducted a veterinary bio- 
logical products test evaluation and develop- 
ment program at Michigan State University. 
He transferred from East Lansing to his 
present position. 


Dr. Charles E. 
Phillips 
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Dr. D. L. Croghan Heads Small Animal 
Biologics Control 


Dr. Donald L. Croghan (KSU ’49) has been 
promoted to the position of principal veter- 
inarian, Small Animal Biologics, Biologics 
Control, USDA National 
Animal Disease Labora- 
tory, Ames, Iowa. 

Dr. Croghan will be 
responsible for the eval- 
uation and improvement 
of procedures presently 
in use for examination 
of small animal biological 
products as well as the 
development of new pro- 
cedures and techniques 
to more adequately eval- 
uate small animal viral and aerobic vaccines 
and related products. 

He entered the USDA in 1951 at St. 
Joseph, Mo., with the Virus-Serum Con- 
trol Division. In 1958 he transferred to East 
Lansing, Mich., where he conducted a vet- 
erinary biological products test evaluation 
and development program for the Animal 
Inspection and Quarantine Division at Mich- 
igan State University. He transferred from 
East Lansing to his present position. 


Dr. Donald L. 
Croghan 


Dr. D. D. Oshel Heads Poultry Biologics 
Control at Ames 


Dr. Dale D. Oshel (KSU ’51) has been 
promoted to the position of principal vet- 
erinarian, Poultry Biologics, Biologics Con- 
trol, USDA National An- 
imal Disease Laboratory, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Dr. Oshel will be re- 
sponsible for the eval- 
uation and improvement 
of procedures presently 
in use for the examina- 
tion of poultry viral and 
aerobic biological prod- 
ucts as well as the de- 
velopment of new pro- 
cedures and techniques 
to more adequately evalute poultry viral 
and aerobic vaccines and related products. 
This includes application of varied proce- 
dures to ascertain that such standard pro- 
cedures assure potent products to the public 


Dr. Dale D. Oshel 
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and that these products maintain potency. 

Dr. Oshel entered USDA as a veterinary 
trainee in 1950 with the Brucellosis Division 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry in Min- 
nesota. In 1951 he accepted appointment with 
the Virus-Serum Control Division at Kan- 
sas City, Kan., and remained there until he 
transferred to Pearl River, N.Y., in 1955. In 
1958 he transferred to East Lansing, Mich., 
where he conducted a veterinary biological 
products test evaluation development pro- 
gram for the Animal Inspection and Quaran- 
tine Division at Michigan State University. 
He transferred from East Lansing to his 
present position. 

He is a member of the AVMA, the Nation- 
al Association of Federal Veterinarians, and 
the Michigan Society of American Micro- 
biologists. 


Dr. M. E. Macheak Promoted, Sent to 
Ames 


Dr. Merlin E. Macheak (ISU ’50) has been 
promoted to the position of principal veter- 
inarian, Anaerobic Biologics, Biologics Con- 
trol, USDA National An- 
imal Disease Laboratory, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Dr. Macheak will be 
responsible for the eval- 
uation and improvement 
of procedures presently 
in use for the examina- 
tion of anaerobic biologi- 
cal products as well as 
the development of new 
procedures and_ tech- 
niques to more adequate- 
ly evaluate anaerobic vaccines and related 
products. This includes application of varied 
procedures to ascertain that such standard 
procedures assure potent products to the 
public and that these products maintain 
potency. 

His first employment with the USDA was 
at Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 1949 as a veterinary 
trainee with the Virus-Serum Control Di- 
vision. Upon graduation, he returned to the 
Virus-Serum Control Division at Fort Dodge 
and remained there until he transferred to 
Kansas City, Kan., in 1953. In 1959 he trans- 
ferred to Bozeman, Mont., where he con- 
ducted a veterinary biological products test 


. Merlin E. 
Macheak 
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evaluation and development program for the 
Animal Inspection and Quarantine Division 
at Montana State College. He transferred 
from Bozeman to his present position. 

He is a member of the AVMA and the 
National Association of Federal Veterinari- 
ans. 


Dr. W. H. Irvin Assigned to New Jersey 

Dr. Willis H. Irvin 
(AUB ’43) has recently 
been named inspector in 
charge of the Newark, 
N.J., station of the Meat 
Inspection Division, US- 
DA. He went to his new 
post from New York City 
where he has been the 
assistant inspector in 
charge since 1958. 

Dr. Irvin entered duty 
with the Meat Inspec- 
tion Division at Atlanta, 
Ga., in 1948, and subse- 
quently held assignments 
at Omaha, Neb.; Chicago, 
Ill.; and Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Dr. A. J. Clark, Jr., Transferred to 
New York 


Dr. Ashley J. Clark, 
Jr. (TEX ‘44) has recent- 
ly been transferred with 
promotion from St. Louis, 
Mo., to the position of 
assistant inspector in 
charge at the New York 
City Meat Inspection sta- 
tion, USDA. He succeeds 
Dr. W. H. Irvin who 
recently was named in- 
spector in charge at 
Newark, N.J. 

Dr. Clark entered the 
meat inspection service 
in 1954 and has since 
held supervisory posi- 
tions at Moultrie, Ga., 
and St. Louis, Mo. 


Dr. A. J. Clark, Jr. 
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Ucterinary Military News 


Col. N. G. MacEachern Transferred 


Colonel Neil G. Mac- 
Eachern (AUB ’41) was 
recently assigned to 
Headquarters, Air Force 
Systems Command, An- 
drews Air Force Base, 
Washington, D.C. 

The colonel, who re- 
ported to his new post 
after serving for the past 
five years at the U.S. Air 
Force Academy, Colo- NN. G. Mac- 
rado Springs, Colo., as- Sachern 
sumed duties as command veterinarian and 
deputy assistant for bioastronautics and vet- 
terinary support. The Air Force Systems 
Command is responsible for all phases of 
acquisition of new aerospace systems, from 
the earliest applied research to the final 
installation and checkout. 

Colonel MacEachern was former command 
veterinarian of the U.S. Air Force Academy, 
Air University and Air Material Command. 


Colonel F. D. Maurer Assigned to 
Fort Knox 


Colonel Fred D. Maurer (WSU ’37), a 
veterinary pathologist and virologist, has 
been named director, Pathology Division, at 
the U.S. Army Medical Research Laboratory, 
Fort Knox, Ky. 

Colonel Maurer is an authority on viral 
diseases of domestic animals of economic 
importance in Africa and the Near East. 
He recently spent two months working with 
African horse-sickness in the Middle East 
where serious losses have been caused by 
this disease. 

Before going to his present assignment, 
Colonel Maurer served as chief, Veterinary 
Pathology Division, Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology, Washington, D.C. His duties 
included the direction of six different re- 
search projects including the pathologic 
evaluation of irradiated food, malignant 
lymphoma of domestic animals, and cosmic 
ray studies. 
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His concern for possible importation to 
the U.S. of diseases for which there is no 
effective treatment has inspired him to write 
a number of articles pointing out this dan- 
ger. His publications include such subjects 
as rinderpest, infectious bovine rhino- 
tracheitis, bovine pleuropneumonia, African 
swine fever, hog cholera, and Rift Valley 
fever. 


Deaths 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


*Ralph Comin (COR ’42), Bridgewater, 
Va., died June 16, 1961. 

Dr. Comin worked for the federal gov- 
ernment in the Inspection Branch, Poultry 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA. 


Henry A. Copeland, 68, of Houston, Texas, 
died July 23, 1961. 

Dr. Copeland, who was retired, had moved 
to Houston from Odessa, Texas, last spring. 


Jean A. Flanigan (WSU ’37), 49, Eugene, 
Ore., died June 15, 1961. 

Dr. Flanigan was a general practitioner in 
Eugene since 1937. He was a member of the 
Oregon and Lane County V.M.A.’s. 


Arthur J. Knilans (CVC 16), 74, Janes- 
ville, Wis., died July 5, 1961. 

Dr. Knilans maintained a practice in 
Janesville with his son, Dr. Richard Knilans 
(KSU ’49). He was known in southern Wis- 
consin for his work in tuberculosis eradica- 
tion. He had also worked as an experimental 
and consultant veterinarian for meat packers 
and as a federal veterinarian. 

He was a charter and life member of the 
Rock Valley V.M.A. and a member of the 
Wisconsin V.M.A. and the _ International 
Veterinary Congress. 


William F. Latshaw (IND ’08), 89, Shelby- 
ville, Ind., died June 23, 1961. 
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Dr. Latshaw was a veterinary surgeon in 
Shelbyville for 48 years. He had retired in 
1956. His son, Dr. C. P. Latshaw (OSU ’29) 
is also a veterinarian. 

He was a member of the Indiana V.M.A. 


*Stanley N. Smith (NYC ’92), 89, Colum- 
bia. Mo., died June 22, 1961. 

Dr. Smith was engaged in active general 
practice until he broke his hip in a fall 14 
months ago. Since 1950 he had served on the 
clinic staff of the University of Missouri, 
School of Veterinary Medicine. He was one 
of the first veterinarians in Missouri to be- 
come a member of the Missouri V.M.A., and 
he served as president and secretary of the 
association. He became a life member of the 
association in 1948 and was awarded the 
first association Certificate of Appreciation 
in 1958 for his part in training veterinary 
students. He became a life member of the 
AVMA in 1955. 

Dr. Smith was mayor of Columbia, Mo., 
for two terms and served two terms on the 
city council. 


Edwin H. Steele (KCV °15), 79, Neodesha, 
Kan., died June 29, 1961. 


Dr. Steele was retired. 


*John J. Wermuth (COR 712), 73, War- 
wick, N.Y., died May 26, 1961. 

Dr. Wermuth was retired. He had prac- 
ticed at Albany, N.Y. 


Womens 


Auxiliary Officers Installed 


Mrs. C. M. Rodgers was installed as presi- 
dent of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
AVMA at installation ceremonies during 
the convention August 23 in Detroit. 

Mrs. Rodgers, the wife of Dr. C. M. 
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Rodgers (OSU ’34), immediate past vice- 
president of the AVMA, succeeds Mrs. E. 
E. Leasure, Manhattan, Kan., to the presi- 
dency. 

Mrs. Rodgers joined the Women’s Aux- 
iliary to the AVMA in 1948. She is also a 
member of the Illinois, Mississippi Valley, 
and Northern Illinois V.M.A. auxiliaries. 
She was secretary-treasurer of the Missis- 
sippi Valley auxiliary in 1940, and delegate 
of that auxiliary to the convention of the 


Mrs. C. M. Rodgers 


Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA in 1950. 
She was vice-president in 1949 and presi- 
dent in 1950 of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Illinois V.M.A. 

She served the national auxiliary as 
parliamentarian, 1948-1950; chairman of the 
House of Representatives, 1950; secretary, 
1951-1954; membership secretary, 1954- 
1959; vice-president for student auxiliaries 
and student awards, 1959-1960; and presi- 
dent-elect, 1960-1961. 

She also participates in many church and 
civic activities. Dr. Rodgers is in general 
practice in Blandinsville, Ill. 

Other officers installed at the convention 
are: president-elect—Mrs. J. I. Cornwell, 
North Carolina; vice-president for House 
of Delegates—Mrs. Austin Eivers, Oregon; 
vice-president for publications—Mrs. A. M. 
Simpson, Texas; vice-president for public 
relations media—Mrs. Don W. Clarke, 
Oregon; vice-president for student auxil- 
iaries and student awards—Mrs. B. S. Pome- 
roy, Minnesota; vice-president for student 
loans—Mrs. George Dorney, New York; 
secretary—Mrs. D. A. Osguthorpe, Utah; 
membership secretary—Mrs. S. L. Hendricks, 
Iowa; and treasurer—Mrs. Peter S. Roy, 
Florida. 
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Vol. 139 
No. 7 


October 1, 1961 


OF THE 
AMERICAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION : 


President's Address to the House of Delegates 


E. E. Leasure, D.V.M. 


It seems as yesterday that I made my 
first short appearance before the AVMA 
House of Delegates in Kansas City, Mo., 
two years ago. The months have passed 
rapidly, but yet, upon reflection, I have 
witnessed great progress in organized 
veterinary medicine. Many seeds have been 
sown; some have sprouted, taken root, and 
were harvested, while others are lying 
dormant waiting for the proper environ- 
ment and impetus to take action. 

In citing specific areas of progress made 
by the Association during the past year, 
it is not my intent to bore you with details 
or to pay special tribute to any individual 
or group of individuals; however, I do 
wish to point out that the combined action 
of many dedicated individuals made prog- 
ress possible, and to these I extend my 
sincere thanks and appreciation. 

The financial status of the Association 
is very good. This is due to careful budget- 
ing and the efficiency of our staff. 

The departmentalization of staff respon- 
sibilities, accomplished two years ago, 
provided for greater efficiency and in- 
creased activities of the Association. How- 
ever, it will be necessary to continue to 
expand the staff as increased work loads 
occur. In this respect, the load carried 
by some of our councils, and specifically 
the Council on Education, is so heavy that 
the employment of a full-time secretary 
seems appropriate. This’ would have the 
effect, temporarily at least, of providing 


This address was presented at the 98th Annual Meet- 
ing of the AVMA in Detroit, Mich., Aug. 20-24, 1961. 
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more secretarial time to other overloaded 
councils by the shifting of responsibilities. 


Public Information 


The matter of public information has 
been of great concern to the AVMA and 


Dr. E. E. Leasure 


the profession for many years. During the 

past year the public relations department 

of the AVMA was reorganized and the : 
public relations activity of many of the te 
constituent associations was greatly in- 
creased. Because of these factors and cer- e 
tain happenings on the national level, this 

has been our banner year in the field of 

public relations since more news items 
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refiecting favorably upon the veterinary 
profession appeared than ever before. 

A step contributing to this program 
was made when the AVMA held its first 
public relations conference for representa- 
tives of constituent associations. The con- 
ference was informative, educational, and 
stimulating and served to set a pattern 
and goals for the future. 

Participating in the 1961 National Sci- 
ence Fair-International created a _ great 
deal of favorable national recognition for 
the profession and, at the same time, creat- 
ed a deeper bond of understanding among 
the professional groups of medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, and veterinary med- 
icine. 

I should like to cite also the immense 
amount of favorable public information 
that grew out of “Ham” the chimp’s ride 
into orbit, when it was announced that his 
attending doctor was a veterinarian. This 
story reached hundreds of thousands of 


people. 


Communications 


A good many of us have been concerned 
about the association’s communications 
with its members. This is quite evident in 
the addresses of past-presidents Kester, 
Armistead, Rebrassier, and Scheidy. Your 
elected officers and staff re-evaluated the 
proposal for an AVMA newspaper and, 
although the proposal was not rejected, 
a substitute was made—the revamped news 
section now appearing in the JOURNAL. 
While it is too soon to accurately appraise 
results, comments have been quite favor- 
able. 

A year ago last spring, the Executive 
Board wisely directed that representatives 
of the AVMA traveling at AVMA expense 
to constituent association meetings would 
speak on organized veterinary medicine. 
This action, I’m sure, has contributed great- 
ly to enlightening our members of AVMA 
activities, services, and benefits to the mem- 
bers. 

During the year the second Conference 
for Secretaries of Constituent Associations 
was held. The theme of the conference was 
communicating with members. The program 
was excellent, the attendance was very 
good, and I’m sure that a great deal of 
information was provided the secretaries 
to carry back to their associations. As 
was the case last year, the AVMA under- 
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wrote a part of the expenses of the rep- 
resentatives to the conference. This con- 
ference is another example of AVMA serv- 
ice to members and to organized veterinary 
medicine. 

It is my opinion that when the members 
of the veterinary profession fully under- 
stand and are made aware of the many 
things the AVMA does on their behalf, 
the matter of membership will no longer 
be a problem. 


Recruitment Program 


During the year just completed, a great 
deal of effort was expended by many 
individuals and the Association in creating 
a national awareness of the importance of 
recruiting highly qualified and highly 
motivated students for a career in veter- 
inary medicine. This phase of informing 
veterinarians of their responsibility in 
this regard has, in my opinion, been suc- 
cessful. 

Upon recommendation of the Board of 
Governors, the Executive Board, at its 
meeting last April, approved a tentative 
plan for a “National Recruitment Program 
for Veterinary Medicine” and directed the 
professional staff to proceed in developing 
the program. This is a real step forward 
because recruitment is everyone’s business, 
including that of organized veterinary 
medicine, the colleges of veterinary med- 
icine, and the individual veterinarian. The 
need for such a program is obvious as has 
been reflected over the past few years with 
a declining number and quality of appli- 
cants to our veterinary schools. Other 
branches of the medical sciences have ex- 
perienced this same trend and quickly 
recognized its seriousness. Medicine and 
dentistry, for example, are far ahead of 
veterinary medicine in their national re- 
cruitment programs. If we are to meet the 
growing demands upon the profession for 
more and better veterinarians, then we 
must attract more highly qualified and 
motivated applicants to our veterinary 
schools. 

The veterinary profession is grateful, 
I’m sure, to Dean I. A. Merchant of Iowa 
State University for writing the story, 
“Should You Be a Veterinarian?” and 
especially to the New York Life Insurance 
Company for having this career story pub- 
lished in many leading magazines this 
spring and summer. 
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Liaison Activities 


The AVMA continued to represent the 
profession and, in fact, to expand its cordial 
working relationship with many allied and 
nonallied professional and nonprofessional 
organizations and groups in a large number 
of areas of related interest. To elaborate 
upon these activities and accomplishments 
would be presumptuous on my part, because 
to do so would require far too much detail. 

I would like to point out, however, that 
representatives of the AVMA this year 
called upon the Board of Trustees of the 
American Medical Association and upon 
two cabinet members of the present admin- 
istration: Mr. Frank Welch, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, and Mr. Abraham 
Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Your representatives were 
cordially received in all instances and were 
able to discuss problems of mutual interest. 

I am of the opinion that these liaison 
relationships, whether they were made by 
councils, committees, staff members, or the 
Board of Governors, are worthwhile and 
generally were highly successful. These 
contacts provide representatives of the 
AVMA an opportunity to represent its 
members in many important areas and 
should be continued. 


The Prospectus 


Action on the prospectus, a survey to 
evaluate the achievements, resources, and 
potentialities of the veterinary medical pro- 
fession in the United States and Canada, 
with a view to determining the desirable 
growth and development of the profession 
for the future, got under way when the 
Executive Board appropriated an amount 
not to exceed $25,000 and authorized the 
Prospectus Committee to employ a consult- 
ing agency and, under the guidance of 
this agency, to develop the objectives of 
the prospectus survey. 

This committee assignment is a difficult 
one that has required many meetings and 
will take time. To date, an agency has not 
been employed, but we are hopeful that 
the committee will be able to employ one 
and get the program on. the road before 
the end of this year. 


The Women’s Auxiliary Campaign 


As you all know, the Women’s Auxiliary 
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to the AVMA, under staff direction, 
launched its nation-wide campaign on Feb. 
1, 1961, to raise $75,000 for the Research 
Trust Fund. Although this goal was not 
attained, the campaign was highly success- 
ful since approximately $51,000 was col- 
lected through their efforts. This sum will 
enable the AVMA to continue its Fellow- 
ship Awards Program to qualified veter- 
inarians on the present level for approxi- 
mately one and one-half years. If the pro- 
gram is to continue indefinitely into the 
future, it therefore becomes obvious that 
the AVMA must look for sources of new 
revenue in the immediate future. 

It may be logical to add a full-time fund- 
raising specialist to the central staff for 
this purpose or to stipulate an increase 
of membership dues to support this worthy 
Fellowship Awards Program. I call your 
attention to Resolution No. 10, providing 
for an increase of $10 in dues for this pur- 
pose. Is it not dangerous, however, to ear- 
mark specific amounts for specific purposes ? 
If dues are to be raised, I would prefer to 
see them increased by $20 and leave it up 
to the Executive Board to budget what 
it considers necessary for the research 
program and the various other programs. 

I recommend that this body, by its official 
action, extend the AVMA’s heartiest thanks 
and appreciation to the Women’s Auxiliary 
for a job well done. 


Resolutions 


I should like to dwell briefly on the mat- 
ter of resolutions because it is my obser'va- 
tion that resolutions properly drawn up 
can be effective in accomplishing the pro- 
gram of the AVMA. 

A year ago this body adopted Resolution 
No. 16 which, in effect, called upon the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
for a review and reclassification of veter- 
inary positions in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The review was under- 
taken by November, 1960, and was com- 
pleted early this spring. Recommendations, 
to become effective soon, were made to 
Congress which will result in increasing 
the entrance grade and reclassification of 
veterinary positions throughout the serv- 
ice. When the changes become effective, 
benefits for positions will be between $500 
and $1,000 through grades GS-9 and 11. 

You will recall at the last meeting the 
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discussing and the passing of Resolution 
No. 24: “Resolved, that the AVMA voice 
its condemnation of this continuing in- 
fringement upon the privilege of veterinary 
medical practice by laymen _ performing 
under the auspices of the Agricultural 
Research Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and earnestly re- 
quests that such practices cease forth- 
with.” We refer to the Puerto Rican situa- 
tion. Action was obtained and the matter 
was amicably resolved before the end of 
1960. 

I cite the two resolutions above to demon- 
strate progress as well as services to the 
membership and to the profession. 

Resolution No. 4, Fees for Services Ren- 
dered on USDA Disease Eradication Pro- 
grams, before you for action is of equal 
portent to the two cited above. I, therefore, 
urgently request your favorable considera- 
tion. 


Council Activities 


The six councils have done an excellent 
job in carrying out their assignments dur- 
ing the year. Although you have a full re- 
port of their activities in the booklet before 
you, I will touch briefly on some of the 
highlights not mentioned previously. 

The Council on Education reports that 
the Advisory Board in Veterinary Special- 
ties completed its brochure entitled, “Pro- 
cedure for Establishment of Veterinary 
Specialty Organization.” If approved at this 
meeting, the brochure becomes an impor- 
tant document, because it provides infor- 
mation on specialization in veterinary med- 
icine and outlines procedures for estab- 
lishment of veterinary specialty organiza- 
tions which have certification of specialists 
as one of their functions. 

The years ahead will witness a great 
increase toward specialization and organiza- 
tion by groups of veterinarians who have 
a common interest in a specific area of 
endeavor. Hence, the need for a document 
of this nature becomes more apparent. 

The Council on Veterinary Service, in 
addition to its many other activities, spon- 
sored a special panel on Canine Hip Dys- 
plasia. Such panels are of inestimable value 
because they bring together the latest in- 
formation of specialists on specific animal 
diseases or conditions and speed up the 
dissemination of this information to all 
veterinarians, thus providing ultimately a 
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better service to the public. There are 
undoubtedly many other diseases and con- 
ditions of equal importance that should re- 
ceive the same type of consideration in 
the future. 

The Council on Public Health and Reg- 
ulatory Veterinary Medicine, after a care- 
ful study of the unprecedented spread of 
animal diseases throughout the world, 
places before you Resolution No. 9. So as 
to provide maximum protection to North 
American livestock and poultry, it, in effect, 
requests the AVMA to actively support 
the securing of sufficient appropriations to 
staff the international animal inspection 
and quarantine programs of the USDA 
and to provide adequate facilities for in- 
spection and quarantine, including labora- 
tory procedures, of animals presented for 
entry into the United States. 

Other resolutions are undoubtedly of 
equal importance; for example, No. 12, 
“Biological Products,” should share your 
earnest consideration. 


Legislation 


The Washington office has been very 
active during the current year by provid- 
ing the membership with condensed infor- 
mation relative to pending bills in the 
Congress that directly or indirectly affect 
every veterinarian. One bill of particular 
interest to the profession that has passed 
the House is HR 10 (Keogh Bill), Self- 
Employed Individual Retirement Act. At 
this writing the bill has passed the House, 
was scheduled for hearing before the Senate 
on July 25, and has made some progress 
since, 

Other bills of particular interest to veter- 
inary education that have been introduced 
into both houses of congress and have 
not yet been scheduled for a hearing, are 
HR 2451, Representative Andrews, and 
S 1393, Senator Humphrey, identical bills 
“to authorize a ten-year program of grants 
for construction of veterinary educational 
facilities, and for other purposes.” We 
are grateful to the membership for the 
assistance they have given by contacting 
their representatives and senators regard- 
ing the proposed legislation. 


Proposed Amendments to AVMA Bylaws 


A number of proposed amendments to 
the AVMA Bylaws were presented to the 
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House of Delegates at its session in Den- 
ver. They have, during the year, received 
consideration by all the constituent associa- 
tions and will be presented for final action 
at this session of the House of Delegates. 
All of these amendments are worthy of your 
most careful consideration and deliberate 
action. 


Profession Constantly Changing 


I invite your attention to the fact that 
veterinary medicine is still in the midst of 
another of its great revolutions. Do not 
be misled into believing that the changing 
agriculture picture is solely responsible 
when, in reality, there are many factors 
responsible for this constantly changing 
veterinary medicine. Education has ad- 
vanced our knowledge and skills; research 
and science have given us new tools and 
methods; increases in our animal, pet, and 
poultry populations have changed our con- 
cepts of management and administering; 
the public has demanded more and improved 
services; and, last, matters of economics 
have had to be considered. 

This ever-changing veterinary medicine 
has brought about so many problems that 
have occupied the attention of many of 
your representatives during the year that 
I cannot mention all of them in this brief 
address. I would like to state, however, 
that since they have been considered, they 
are known and progress is being made. 

Concomitant with this revolution of re- 
cent years, there has been a great growth 
and expansion of AVMA activities and serv- 
ices. The budget has doubled, the staff 
has nearly tripled in size, the Journals 
have been improved and their contents 
increased, new programs have been started, 
and many more programs will be imple- 
mented. During this interim the member- 
ship has increased, dues were raised only 
slightly, and costs have continued to soar. 
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What About the Future? 


From my experiences and observation 
while working with the staff, officers, and 
representatives of the AVMA during the 
past year, it seems to me that the work 
calendar is full. Many of the Association’s 
problems and programs are of a continuous 
nature while others are new and are just 
getting underway. The real need of the 
future, therefore, is to solve our problems 
at hand to the best of our ability; to attack 
new problems as we always have done as 
they appear; and to finalize our old and 
new programs of a noncontinuous nature. 
The continuous programs, of course, will 
always be with us and constitute perhaps 
the majority of the work to be done. There 
is no doubt that the work ahead will re- 
quire additional expenditures and_ staff. 
For example, the recruitment program 
alone will most likely cost a minimum of 
$30,000 when fully implemented and could 
easily cost $200,000; to support the Fellow- 
ship Awards program, another $15,000 or 
$20,000 will be needed annually; and so on. 

I recommend, therefore, that the House 
of Delegates vigorously support the activ- 
ities of the AVMA and, if need be, author- 
ize the Executive Board to take the neces- 
sary steps to procure additional resources 
as needed. 

This year of service with the AVMA 
has been a most inspiring and stimulating 
experience and, indeed, I have been greatly 
honored in serving. The cooperation, assis- 
tance, and counsel of the staff and member- 
ship have been most helpful and are deeply 
appreciated. 

I accepted this office with a deep sense 
of humility and appreciation and was fully 
aware of the responsibilities attached 
thereto. I hope I have represented the 
Association in a manner befitting its pres- 
ident, and my fervent prayer is that the 
profession may progress and develop in 
order to be better able to serve. 
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Blueprint for Action 


Mark L. Morris, D.V.M. 


It is with humility that I address you 
today. To a Colorado farm boy receiving 
the privilege of serving you as AVMA 
president, this moment brings a deep feel- 
ing of humility—and appreciation for the 
benefits given to me by our profession. To 
all of you who made this possible, I am 
deeply indebted. 

As I think back over my exciting years 
in the profession, I remember them as 
years of building. Most veterinarians, in 
fact, are builders. You have had to build 
for your profession through your educa- 
tion; you have built through experience; 
many have built practices; many have built 
businesses. Building is a continuing process 
for a professional man. 

Building often is the symbol of our pro- 
fession. And always, we build from a de- 
sign, a plan—a blueprint. Today, I would 
like to talk to you about building our pro- 
fession—about a blueprint for action. 

During the past 12 months I have spent 
most of my time preparing for the next 12 
months—and will not belabor you with a 
report of meetings attended and mileage 
covered. I did find it takes a full year to 
get ready for the responsibilities of this 
office, and I earnestly recommend to our 
new president-elect that he prepare for a 
busy year. 

Just the other day I received a birth 
announcement from the wife of a veter- 
inary student who had named the baby 
Mark L., she said, with the hope that some 
day the boy might aspire to the leadership 
of this profession. Regardless of whom the 
baby was named after—it could have been 
any of our profession’s leaders and officers 
—these parents are passing on the ideals 
of the leadership of a beloved profession. 
It is this type of dedication that builds 
a tradition for veterinary medicine. It is 
often these second, third, or fourth genera- 
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tion veterinarians who become really 
dedicated to making the degree of D.V.M. 
have the stature it rightly deserves. 

A few weeks ago at our mountain cabin 
in Colorado, I went through the JOURNALS 


Dr. Mark L. Morris 


to read the speeches of past presidents. I 
was impressed by the ideas and recom- 
mendations of these dedicated leaders. 
Many of their ideas have been officially 
approved by the Executive Board and the 
House of Delegates and are now an integral 
part of our AVMA. Unfortunately, not all 
of their excellent proposals have been 
incorporated into the AVMA program. I 
wish to acknowledge to these past pres- 
idents credit for many of the ideas men- 
tioned in this report—this blueprint. Other 
ideas have come from AVMA councils, 
committees, headquarters staff, individual 
veterinarians, industrialists, businessmen, 
and government agencies. 

My role here is to present the blueprint. 
The decision to build the structure is up to 
you, the members of our profession. 

A blueprint covers many details, specifica- 
tions that dovetail together into plans for 
a structure. Today, I shall discuss these 
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details, which together form a plan for 
building. 


Recruitment 


No problem facing our profession today 
is more important than the recruitment of 
veterinary students. 

No longer are there numerous qualified 
applicants for openings in first-year classes. 
Today, I am advised, some schools barely 
receive an acceptable applicant for each 
opening. 

The effect this will have on our profes- 
sion in a few years is apparent. The men 
you will work with five years from now, 
your colleagues and junior assistants, are 
entering schools today. If they are not of 
the highest caliber, your profession—and 
you as an individual—will suffer. 

Our recruitment program shows improve- 
ment in states where veterinary schools 
are located. But a veritable “‘no man’s land” 
exists in those states where there are no 
veterinary schools. 

The solution calls for intensified recruit- 
ment programs utilizing the AVMA, the 
colleges of veterinary medicine, the state 
and local associations and, most important 
of all, the individual veterinarian. 


Admission to Veterinary Schools 


It is necessary that we modernize our 
educational system by standardizing admis- 
sion requirements to veterinary schools. 

Gone are the days when a young man 
was fairly certain to attend the school in 
the area where he was born—and to prac- 
tice in that same area. In our highly mobile 
world today, we must have standardized 
entrance requirements so a young man can, 
if qualified, enroll in a school of his choice. 

This is a challenge for our Association, 
and especially for the Council on Educa- 
tion. The re-evaluation and revision of these 
entrance requirements can only be solved 
through cooperation among the colleges 
and state organizations; they can best be 
achieved through the AVMA. 


Education 


Our Council on Education faces great 
problems and responsibilities. Veterinary 
schools are still largely geared to training 
for private practice, yet current estimates 
indicate 40% of their graduates go into 
other endeavors. Veterinary schools can- 
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not hope to train for all the specialties; 
we must consider revising curriculums to- 
ward broader basic training. Integration 
and expansion of animal production units 
indicate the need for fundamental train- 
ing in the principles of environment, sani- 
tation, breeding, nutrition, and preventive 
immunization. The expanding requirements 
of research institutes, industries, and 
government agencies throughout the world 
demand the services of veterinarians with 
such broad basic education. 

It is therefore suggested that our Council 
on Education: 

1) Promptly encourage a program to 
graduate an increasing number of veter- 
inarians. 

2) Encourage the expansion of programs 
for graduate education in veterinary med- 
icine as rapidly as possible. 

3) Institute a training program for 
professors of veterinary medicine and vet- 
erinary scientists engaged in research in 
the preparation of research designs. 

4) Integrate the entire program of veter- 
inary education with the general program 
of the AVMA and keep the AVMA mem- 
bers informed of developments. 

5) Develop information concerning all 
phases of veterinary education for dis- 
semination to the general public, especially 
to those organizations and _ individuals 
whose impact can be felt, and to all agencies 
of government from which increased funds 
might be available in the future. 

These responsibilities necessitate in- 
creased budget and additional staff for our 
Council on Education. Such recommenda- 
tions have already been made to our Exec- 
utive Board. 


Professional Orientation 


Of all professions, the veterinary profes- 
sion is one of the few that expects begin- 
ning practitioners to stand alone. Some 
period of supervised orientation, perhaps 
under constituent association sponsorship, 
would be of inestimable assistance to the 
young veterinarian entering upon his pro- 
fessional career. Established and expe- 
rienced practitioners can render great serv- 
ice to our profession by acting as advisors 
and sponsors during the orientation period. 
It is, therefore, recommended that our 
Council on Veterinary Service consider 
various plans and suggestions from our 
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members and present a program for con- 
sideration at our next annual meeting. 


Research 


At present, with our limited funds, about 
all that the AVMA can hope to accomplish 
is the granting of fellowships to selected 
graduate students. This past year our 
Auxiliary raised $51,000 for this program, 
and in addition, the Chicago area veter- 
inarians, through a well-designed program, 
raised another $5,100. These funds are 
being used to provide fellowships for 11 
graduate students. 


Biomedical Research 


The management of animal colonies used 
in research is a responsibility which our 
profession shares with scientists in genet- 
ics, nutrition, biochemistry, and other dis- 
ciplines. Diagnosis of laboratory animal 
diseases and the care and treatment there- 
of needs to become more a part of veter- 
inary education, and students need to be 
made aware of this field of specialization. 
It is estimated that 500 specially trained 
veterinarians are needed in the immediate 
future. 

The American Board of Laboratory Ani- 
mal medicine now certifies specialists in 
this discipline. In cooperation with other 
scientific and medical associations and 
government agencies, our Association must 
be prepared to assume its share of respon- 
sibility. 


Veterinary Hospitals 


Today many hospitals are located in 
industrial areas because of restrictions by 
zoning boards. But in order to serve the 
pet-owning public more conveniently, they 
should be in or adjacent to modern shop- 
ping areas. 

The thinking of the thousands of zoning 
boards of the country must be modified in 
order to locate hospitals where they right- 
fully belong. Today’s modern hospital, air- 
conditioned and soundproof, cannot be con- 
sidered a nuisance. Zoning regulations have 
not kept pace with hospital improvements. 

Our AVMA is working closely with the 
American Animal Hospital Association on 
a program which provides guidance for 
local associations in working with munic- 
ipal planning and zoning boards. 
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Partnerships and Group Practice 

Individual practice is rapidly becoming 
more complicated. To meet the demands 
for services in many areas, it is now neces- 
sary for groups of veterinarians to work 
together where all can use a single x-ray 
machine, a single laboratory, and other 
facilities. Some states have already enacted 
laws which permit professional groups to 
function as corporations. This situation 
requires very careful observation and study 
by the AVMA as well as constituent asso- 
ciations. I recommend the appointment of 
a committee for the continuing study of 
this problem. 


Fee Schedules 


There is increasing interest among 
practitioners in exchanging information on 
fee schedules. Discussions with attorneys 
suggest that while such exchanges of infor- 
mation are not illegal, efforts to establish 
uniform fees for services or supplies should 
be undertaken only with good legal advice. 


Government Veterinarians 


For many years the AVMA has had a 
successful program designed to raise the 
financial status of veterinarians in govern- 
ment service. This program has varied 
somewhat over the years, but the military 
veterinarian has long received extra com- 
pensation because of AVMA action. Cur- 
rently, another recommendation sponsored 
by the AVMA is being considered, whereby 
civil service veterinarians would receive 
substantial pay increases. Favorable action 
is predicted. 


Livestock Diseases 


In the interest of the public and its health 
and welfare, members of our profession 
have been active this year in developing 
a program for the eradication of hog chol- 
era. Legislation expected to pass during 
this session of Congress will authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
launch a nationwide program for the erad- 
ication of hog cholera. Veterinarians have 
also developed a code and prescribed other 
standards for animals used in artificial 
insemination of cattle. In both instances, 
the AVMA participated not only from our 
own viewpoint, but also with the view of 
protecting the people’s interests. 
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Foreign Diseases 


In today’s jet age, with continents 
separated only by a few hours, new prob- 
lems are arising for the veterinary profes- 
sion. 

Distance is no longer a barrier against 
animal diseases of other lands. African 
swine fever is now in Portugal and Spain 
and threatens the pork supply of all Europe; 
African horse-sickness has, in the last two 
years, killed 300,000 horses and mules in 
the Middle East. 

These diseases are only an airplane flight 
away from the United States. In our 
rapidly shrinking world, we are passing 
up opportunities to eradicate and control 
these diseases while they are relatively 
confined. We must conduct research and 
train veterinarians to combat these diseases 
wherever they may appear. 


State and Local Associations 


State and local veterinary associations 
are in the most strategic position to com- 
municate effectively with the members and 
gain interest and cooperation. For these 
reasons the following suggestions are 
offered : 

1) Employ part-time or full-time exec- 
utive personnel, either as executive sec- 
retary or public relations director. This 
is a job for a trained administrator who 
need not be a veterinarian. 

2) Establish and supervise an orienta- 
tion program for new graduates in the 
state. 

3) Maintain a constant program of mem- 
ber recruitment. Have a worthwhile pro- 
gram and sell it to both members and non- 
members. 

4) Develop and expand community con- 
sciousness and encourage members to par- 
ticipate in community affairs. 

5) Develop a program of recruitment for 
students who may have some aptitude 
for veterinary medicine. 

6) Publish some type of communication 
medium, a newsletter or journal, and dis- 
tribute it regularly to the members, carry- 
ing items of interest on state and local 
levels. 

7) Develop an effective legislative pro- 
gram and tie it in with the AVMA’s pro- 
gram in Washington. 

8) If your association presently employs 
the services of executive paid personnel, 
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you are to be complimented; however, you 
should make every effort to evaluate your 
present programs, determine how these can 
be made more efficient, and how such pro- 
grams can be more closely integrated with 
those of the AVMA. 

9) Carefully select from your membership 
a grievance committee of experienced prac- 
titioners. This committee may well include 
your public relations counselor. It should 
be the function of such a committee to 
hear complaints from the public concerning 
inadequate services, mishandling of pa- 
tients, inhumane practices, etc. An op- 
portunity for the animal owner to appear 
before such a committee will usually pre- 
vent stories reaching the public press. 

10) Cooperate in the organization of an 
interprofessional committee or council. 
Develop a program so that professional 
interest is maintained throughout the year. 
Relationships with other professions is of 
inestimable value. The Colorado State 
V.M.A. next month is providing a half-day 
program on veterinary medicine for the 
annual meeting of the state medical society. 
Medical and veterinary professions can 
cooperate in work on health fairs, science 
fairs, in student recruitment, and in many 
other ways. 


Legislation 


The laws of municipalities, states, and 
national governments affect the veterinarian 
in many ways, sometimes even determining 
whether he can maintain a successful prac- 
tice. Legislation is not something done 
in Washington or at the state capitol. It 
starts at city hall. Such challenges as zon- 
ing, rabies control, and relationships with 
humane organizations are determined to 
a great extent at the local level. 

It behooves every veterinary organiza- 
tion in the country—whether it is a hand- 
ful of veterinarians banded together into 
a local group or the AVMA—to be legisla- 
tively vigilant, to be legislatively positive 
in their actions. 

I believe it would be wise for our mem- 
bers to participate in “Action Courses in 
Practical Politics” being held in some 1,600 
communities this year. 

Your AVMA today is active on the 
legislative front: supporting measures to 
establish voluntary pension plans; seeking 
additional compensation for governmental 
veterinarians; supporting a measure to pro- 
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vide funds for construction of veterinary 
educational facilities; seeking better pro- 
tection against foreign livestock and poultry 
diseases; and helping create a hog cholera 
eradication program. Your AVMA has 
joined with 60-some other organizations 
in opposing a measure that would restrict 
scientific research in biological sciences. 

Our profession is being ably and effec- 
tively served by its Washington office as 
our watchdog on legislative and govern- 
mental affairs. In view of present and 
future legislative activities, it is recom- 
mended that a _ substantial increase be 
made in the staff and budget of our Wash- 
ington office. 


Public Relations 

In recent years, several sensitive areas 
have developed in our public relations. Our 
relationships with humane organizations 
could be improved; our relationships with 
allied professions need cultivation; our re- 
lationships with opinion leaders need im- 
provement. 

This is said not as criticism of our past 
and current effort, but to focus attention 
on areas where, for various reasons, we 
have not kept up. 


Our headquarters office has a full-time, 
experienced, public relations executive. It 
is swamped with requests for brochures, 


films, news releases, broadcast materials. 
It is faced with our centennial promotion 
for 1963. Your Executive Board and House 
of Delegates have already approved plans 
for an expansion of this department but it 
requires more people and more money. 

Many of our state associations have em- 
ployed public relations counselors for years, 
thereby developing a reservoir of public 
relations experience. This reservoir is lo- 
cated in the four corners of the country 
and must be utilized by the AVMA. 


Newsletter 


Communication between the AVMA and 
its 16,131 members must be improved. I am 
happy to announce that your Executive 
Board has approved a plan, and instructed 
its immediate implementation, whereby 
the AVMA will publish a newsletter to be 
distributed to each constituent association 
secretary. It will be so designed that it may 
be easily abstracted and otherwise used to 
provide material and information for con- 
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stituent associations to publish in their 
own news media. This is certainly a major 
step forward. Time will tell if this move is 
adequate. If it proves not to be, then in my 
opinion, we must go further and publish an 
AVMA newspaper, or newsletter, for direct 
distribution to our membership. 


Interprofessional Relations 

Considerable progress has been made in 
the past year in the areas of working with 
the allied professions. The Board of Gover- 
nors met with the governing body of the 
American Medical Association and, from 
this, evolved a policy for the two organiza- 
tions to work together in areas of mutual 
interest. The staffs of the two organiza- 
tions now are cooperating in several proj- 
ects of mutual interest. 

This same type of cooperation has been 
extended, in some areas, to the state and 
local levels. Interprofessional councils of, 
for example, physicians, dentists, veteri- 
narians, lawyers, nurses could render many 
valuable community services. The AVMA 
might well take the lead in establishing on 
the national level an  Interprofessional 
Council which could provide leadership and 
assistance to state and local affiliates. 


industrial Relations 


It has been recommended and adopted as 
policy that our Association take the lead in 
establishing closer relations with the phar- 
maceutical, biological, and feed industries. 
Very little progress has been made in ac- 
complishing this objective. I recommend 
that the Board of Governors implement 
this policy by undertaking a program of 
meetings between representatives of our 
Association and executive personnel in 
these industries in order to promote more 
effective relations between veterinarians 
and manufacturers of animal health prod- 
ucts. 

I have been assured that the veterinary 
profession and the animal health industry 
have mutual objectives; that both are in- 
terested in promoting the prevention of 
diseases and improving the economic value 
of livestock; that our animal industry is 
constantly looking for the help and advice 
of the veterinary profession and to prob- 
lems and conditions that require additional 
research and improved products; and that 
all animal industry is interested and de- 
sirous for the continued development of the 
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professional status of veterinarians and is 
willing to cooperate in mutual endeavors 
toward this objective. 


Journal of Veterinary Research 


The American Journal of Veterinary Re- 
search, a very fine publication with a world- 
wide reputation, is published every other 
month. The size of the A.J.V.R. is growing 
and the backlog of manuscripts is increas- 
ing even more rapidly. This Journal should 
be published monthly, or should contain 
more material. In either case, we will need 
an additional editor to handle the extra 
burden. Such an editor might also handle 
more editorial jobs such as reviewing cur- 
rent literature and assisting practitioner 
authors in preparing clinically oriented re- 
ports. Again this takes money. 

The Research Journal is now a deficit 
operation, and increasing the frequency of 
publication will compound that deficit. It 
does seem, however, to be the responsibility 
of our profession to make research results 
available on a world-wide basis. Our well- 
edited Journal of the AVMA provides a 
surplus of revenue which I think should be 
utilized first in publications rather than for 
other membership services. 


Exhibits 


Exhibits are as much a part of education 
as textbooks, as much a part of public rela- 
tions as a news release. 

Two challenging areas call for expanded 
exhibit programs: 

1) The use of scientific exhibits by indi- 
vidual participants in veterinary meetings 
should be encouraged. Through such ex- 
hibits, participants can demonstrate new 
techniques and procedures such as tissue 
culture for identification of viruses, new 
clinical pathology tests, ete. Such demon- 
strations and exhibits would give the audi- 
ence an opportunity to examine new pro- 
cedures closely. The AVMA should enthusi- 
astically support such exhibits. 

2) Our neighboring professional organi- 
zation, the American Medical Association, 
is aggressively sponsoring health fairs all 
over the country. This year for the first 
time the veterinary profession is cooper- 
ating in these fairs. They offer a great op- 
portunity for the veterinary profession to 
reach the junior high and high school stu- 
dents of the nation. Your AVMA should 
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invest both time and money in these activi- 
ties. 


Council Secretaries 


It has been recommended that permanent 
secretarial service be provided for the 
AVMA councils and committees. This rec- 
ommendation has been fulfilled only in part. 
We still need secretaries for the Council on 
Education and for the Council on Research. 
Additional secretarial services should be 
provided for other councils and committees 
as needed. 


Auxiliaries 

I would like to pay tribute to the hun- 
dreds of wives of Association members who 
have so faithfully served our profession. I 
am sure the coming years will see them 
and the wives of our new members playing 
even more important roles in our profes- 
sion. 


Headquarters Staff 

I have been deeply impressed by the sin- 
cerity and conscientiousness of our head- 
quarters staff the past year. Their hours 
are long, extending into night work and 
week-end meetings. I have found the staff 
cooperative, energetic, and willing. Both 
professional and lay personnel are dedi- 
cated to veterinary medicine, dedicated to 
the advancement of our profession. 


Home for AVMA 


Six years ago your AVMA president 
recommended a permanent home be built. I 
can only echo his sentiments. The AVMA is 
here to stay. It is my opinion that it is time 
we started building our permanent home. 


Planning Board 


A recommendation approved some years 
ago was a proposal that the AVMA work 
diligently to shape our future veterinary 
destiny in the best public interest. This 
policy has not been put into operation. 

Therefore, I recommend the establish- 
ment of an Executive Board Long-Range 
Planning Committee and am happy to an- 
nounce that a study committee has been 
appointed with this objective in view. 


Liaison Representative 


The recommendation has been made that 
the Association employ a field secretary. I 
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wish to modify this proposal by recom- 
mending that the Association employ a 
liaison representative who would spend 
much of his time meeting with local, state, 
and regional veterinary associations, and 
with allied groups. He should be closely af- 
filiated with your Board of Governors, keep- 
ing them informed on veterinary and re- 
lated activities in all parts of the country. 
This would eliminate much of the routine 
administrative load of the chairman of the 
Board, president, and president-elect to 
permit them to perform other important 
services. This individual would furnish 
continuity to the Board of Governors with 
its constantly changing personnel. 


President-Elect 


Our Association elects presidents of 
widely varying backgrounds and profes- 
sional experience. This provides wholesome 
diversity and breadth of view. However, 
there are certain specific duties and respon- 
sibilities of office which require special 
information and personal contacts. I sug- 
gest that immediately upon election, the 
president-elect spend a period of orienta- 
tion in the headquarters office and that the 
year prior to installation as president be 


devoted to obtaining grasp and mastery of 
the status and operations of the Associa- 
tion. 


President 


It has been recommended that the 
AVMA president be relieved of routine 
duties and that active contact with allied 
groups be regarded as his major function. 
This recommendation has not been put into 
effect. Certainly, the president should have 
more time to devote to the various interests 
allied to veterinary medicine and spend less 
time on general administration. 


The Third Man 


On Aug. 1, 1961, AVMA membership 
stood at 16,131, an all-time high. There is, 
unfortunately, a reservoir of approximately 
7,500 veterinarians who do not belong. Out 
of every three veterinarians in this country 
today, one is not a member of his profes- 
sional organization. 

Even more important than loss of reve- 
nue is the loss of the cooperation and par- 
ticipation of each veterinarian in the proj- 
ects and aims of our national association. 
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The goals of the AVMA cannot be accom- 
plished by the central office alone; each 
man in his home town must do his part. 

The AVMA needs that “third man’s’ 
membership and, even more important, he 
needs the AVMA services and benefits. We 
can improve our profession, create a better 
public image, and increase our stature only 
if we all work together to attain our goals 
on a broad professional basis—both as in- 
dividuals and as a team. I urge each AVMA 
member to make an effort to bring that 
“third man” into the AVMA fold. 


Conclusions 


Your AVMA today operates with a 
budget of $800,000, a sizeable portion of 
which is derived from the JOURNAL, not 
from membership dues. The blueprint I 
have outlined would require an estimated 
budget of $1,400,000. If we really want to 
build this type of AVMA structure, I be- 
lieve the funds will be forthcoming from 
the membership. 

Our retiring president recently stated 
that “if we are to increase the activities of 
the AVMA and carry out the ideas of work 
and the continued programs of the AVMA, 
we are going to have to find new revenue.” 
I agree with him completely. 

This means just one thing. Our member- 
ship dues must be increased. I believe the 
best method for providing funds which we 
must have to support our various programs 
as they grow and expand would be to in- 
crease dues on an escalator basis. I believe 
that our annual dues should be increased 
by $10.00 per year as soon as possible and 
that they should be increased $5.00 per 
year for the three succeeding years, thus 
making an eventual total increase of $25.00 
per year. 

Your profession needs you at the local, 
state and national levels. It needs you and 
the “third man.” 

In the beginning, I mentioned several 
excellent recommendations of former presi- 
dents which were approved but never put 
into effect. Many of our present deficiencies 
and problems would not exist had approved 
policies been carried into effective action. 

I came to this convention with this blue- 
print hopeful of a favorable reception. I 
have not been disappointed. 

Your Board of Governors, your Execu- 
tive Board, have studied it and recom- 
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mended its full implementation. Your 


House of Delegates voted to support its 
philosophies. Now, it is up to you to de- 
termine whether our 
continue to progress 
ress requires plans, 


great profession will 
. As you know, prog- 
blueprints, guidance, 


The Executive Board in Session During the 


Left to right around the table—Drs. H. B. Roberts, 


and money. We have the plan. We have the 
blueprints to build the structure. From you 
must come the money and the judgment. 

With all humility, I pledge myself to the 
building of the structure for the future of 
our profession. 


98th Annual AVMA Meeting 


S. F. Se 


heidy, E. E. Leasure, H. E. King- 
man, Jr., Jack O. Knowles, Mark L. Morris, Mrs. Thomas (recorder), Drs. E. A. Woelffer, J. A. 


Henderson, J. Arburua, R. J. Schroeder, and C. M. Rodgers. 
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Experimental Evaluation of Culture and Serum 


Vaccination for the Control of Swine Erysipelas 


X. Vaccination of the Offspring of Immune Dams 


with Relation to Age After Weaning 


Richard D. Shuman, D.V.M. 


THE INDUCTION of immunity in weanling 
pigs with anti-swine erysipelas serum and 
living virulent culture of Erysipelothrix 
rhusiopathiae is subject to (1) a relative 
balance between the action of the serum 
and culture, which is influenced by the po- 
tency of the serum and dosage, and (2) the 
degree of resistance to erysipelas acquired 
passively from immune dams.'-* Because 
the passive immunity of pigs farrowed by 
erysipelas-immune dams decreases. with 
age,® the objective of this experiment was 
to determine the age at which effective 
vaccination was possible. 


Materials and Methods 


The base serum in this experiment was ARS lot 
10 standard serum, diluted 1:7 with 0.5% pheno- 
lized isotonic sodium chloride solution, and identi- 
fied as serum lot G. Vaccinated animals were given 
commercial dessicated virulent culture, reconstituted 
as directed on the label. 

Ten gilts, farrowed by erysipelas-susceptible dams 
and raised in isolation, were vaccinated on the same 
day within 1 to 2 weeks after being bred. Each was 
given subcutaneously 20.0 ml. of serum and 1.0 ml. 
of culture behind the right and left ear, respectively. 
Temperatures and observations of the sites of vac- 
cination were recorded daily for 10 days. After they 
had weaned their pigs, the 10 dams were exposed 
percutaneously to erysipelas infection. 

In this experiment, 64 pigs farrowed by the 10 
vaccinated dams were used—50 as principals and 14 
as pen-contact The principals were dis- 
tributed evenly as to weight and sex into 5 groups of 
10 pigs each. Two litters were represented twice and 


controls. 


From Bacteriological Investigations, National Animal 
Disease Laboratory, Animal Disease and Parasite Research 
Division, ARS, USDA, Beltsville, Md. 

The author thanks Dr. T. G. White of this division for 
his help in the conduct of this experiment. 
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5 were represented once in each experimental group. 
Because of small numbers, 2 litters were represented 
in only 2 or 3 groups. One litter and surplus pigs 
from the other litters were distributed as pen-con- 
tact controls. The groups were separated from each 
other by empty pens. 

The pigs were kept on a concrete floor from birth 
until observations were completed after percutaneous 
exposure, at which time they were placed in outside 
feedlots. A balanced ration was fed containing an 
antibiotic* at the rate of 6 lb. to a ton of feed. An 
iron-dextran preparation,** 2.0 ml. intramuscularly, 
was given to each pig at 3 to 5 days of age. 

The schedule after weaning at ap- 
proximately 56 days of age is given (Table 1). 

Serum and culture were injected subcutaneously 
into the right and left axillary space, respectively. 
Temperatures of the pigs and observations of the 
culture injection sites were recorded daily for 6 days 


vaccination 


in groups 1 through 4, and for 11 days in group 5. 
Hemocultures were made on the third, fourth, and 
fifth days after vaccination by withdrawing approxi- 
mately 20 ml. of blood asceptically from the anterior 
vena cava and inoculating the entire amount in 
flasks containing 150 ml. of beef broth. 
Subcultures of the broth were made after 48 hours’ 
and were examined for the pres- 
ence of Ery. rhusiopathiae. 

At 94 days after vaccination, the pigs of each 
group were exposed to swine erysipelas infection by 
the percutaneous or skin scarification method.’ 


infusion 


incubation at 37 C. 


At 63 days after percutaneous exposure, the pigs 
of each group were examined antemortem for lame- 
ness and leg joint enlargement and postmortem for 
abnormalities of the leg joints and heart valves. A 
bacteriologic examination was made routinely of 
each tarsal and carpal joint for the presence of Ery. 
rhusiopathiae. Synovial fluid from each opened joint 
was inoculated into culture mediums by means of a 


sterile cotton swab, 


Pearl River, N.Y. 
**Armidexan, Armour Veterinary Laboratories, Kankakee, 
Ill. 


*Aurofac, American Cyanamid Co., 
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Results 


Response of Dams to Vaccination and 
Percutaneous Exposure.—A cutaneous re- 
action appeared at the culture injection site 
of each gilt. It remained localized in 7 and 
became generalized in 3 (1 to 2 cutaneous 
lesions not associated with the vaccination 
site). Although 4 gilts had no loss of appe- 
tite, 6 had temporarily either a decrease or 
none at all. Except for 1 gilt that had a 
temperature of 106 F. the day after vacci- 
nation, the highest temperature responses 
of the others ranged from 102.6 to 104.6 F. 
According to the results of the percutane- 
ous exposure, applied after their pigs were 
weaned, there was complete immunity to 
erysipelas. 

Response of Offspring to Vaccination 
(Table 1 A).—The response of offspring of 
immune dams within 7 days after vaccina- 
tion was as follows: 

Group 1.—No cutaneous reaction ap- 
peared at the culture injection site, and all 
hemocultures were negative. Two pigs had 
a temperature of 104 F. or above (less 
than 105 F.) 

Group 2.—A cutaneous reaction appeared 
at the culture injection site in 2 pigs, and 1 
hemoculture was positive. One pig had a 
temperature of 104 F. or above (less than 
105 F.). 

Group 3.—A cutaneous reaction appeared 
at the culture injection site in 1 pig, and 
hemocultures were negative for all pigs. 
Temperatures were less than 104 F. 

Group 4.—A cutaneous reaction appeared 
at the culture injection site in 4 pigs, and 
hemocultures were negative for all pigs. 
Temperatures were less than 104 F. 

Group 5.—A cutaneous reaction appeared 
at the culture injection site in 8 pigs, and 
hemocultures were negative for all pigs. 
One pig had a temperature of 104 F. or 
above (less than 105 F.). 

Pen-Contact Controls——These pigs ap- 
peared normal; 2 of them had a tempera- 
ture of 104 F. or above (less than 105 F.). 

Response of Offspring to Percutaneous 
Exposure (Table 1 B).—The response of 
offspring of immune dams to percutaneous 
exposure 94 days after vaccination was as 
follows: 

Group 1.—All 10 pigs were susceptible. 
Six had localized reactions and 4 had gen- 
eralized infection. Nine pigs had tempera- 
tures of 104 F. or above; of these, 6 had 
temperatures of 105 F. or above, and 3 had 
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106 F. or above (less than 107 F.). The 2 
pen-contact controls were susceptible with 
localized reactions and temperatures of 105 
F. or above (less than 106 F.). 

Group 2.—Three pigs were completely 
immune, and 7 were susceptible. Of the 
susceptible pigs, 4 had localized reactions 
and 3 had generalized infection. Five pigs 
had temperatures of 104 F. or above; of 
these, 4 were 105 F. or above and 2 were 
107 F. or above (less than 108 F.). One pig 
died 8 days after exposure; Ery. rhusio- 
pathiae was recovered from the _ heart 
blood, spleen, kidneys, and the 4 leg joints 
examined. The 2 pen-contact controls were 
susceptible; 1 had localized reactions, and 
1 had generalized infection. Both controls 
had temperatures of 105 F. or above (less 
than 106 F.). 

Group 3.—Three pigs were completely 
immune, and 7 were susceptible. Of the 
susceptible pigs, 5 had localized reactions; 
2 had generalized infection. Five pigs had 
temperatures of 104 F. or above; of these, 
3 were 106 F. or above (less than 107 F.). 
The 2 pen-contact controls were susceptible 
with generalized infection; 1 had a tem- 
perature of 105 F. or above, and the other 
had 106 F. or above (less than 107 F.). 

Group 4.—Five pigs were completely 
immune, and 5 were susceptible. Of the 
susceptible pigs, 3 had localized reactions, 
and 2 had generalized infection. Four pigs 
had temperatures of 104 F. or above; 2 of 
these had temperatures of 106 F. or above 
than 107 F.). The 4 _ pen-contact 
controls were susceptible; 1 had localized 
reactions, and 3 had generalized infection. 
All had temperatures of 104 F. or above; 
of these, 3 had 106 F. or above, and 2 
had 107 F. or above (less than 108 F.). 

Group 5. 


(less 


Seven pigs were completely 
immune and 3 were susceptible. Of the sus- 
ceptible pigs, 2 had localized reactions, and 
1 had generalized infection. One pig had a 
temperature of 104 F. or above through 
107 F. or above (less than 108 F.). The 4 
pen-contact controls were susceptible with 


generalized infection. All 4 controls had 
temperatures of 106 F. or above, and 3 had 
107 F. or above (less than 108 F.). 

Leg Joints and Heart Valves.—The re- 
sults of an examination of the leg joints 
and heart valves for abnormalities 63 days 
after percutaneous exposure were as fol- 
lows: 

Group 1.—No gross abnormalities were 
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observed among the vaccinated pigs. One 
pen-contact control died suddenly on the 
56th day of the experiment; Ery. rhusio- 
pathiae was isolated from the heart blood, 
lungs, liver, spleen, kidneys, both tarsal 
joints, and from the vegetative growths on 
the aortic semilunar and bicuspid valves of 
the heart. 

Group 2.—No gross abnormalities were 
observed among either the vaccinated pigs 
or the pen-contact controls. 

Group 3.—One of the vaccinated pigs 
was somewhat lame in the left foreleg with 
a slight but noticeable enlargement of the 
carpal joint. There was no gross tissue 
change within the joint, and Ery. rhusio- 
pathiae was not isolated. 

Group 4.—One of the vaccinated pigs, 
although neither lame nor having articular 
enlargement, had a tarsal joint with an 
excess of synovial fluid, periarticular pro- 
liferation of connective tissue, and capil- 
lary injection; Ery. rhusiopathiae was 
not isolated from the joint. One of the 4 
pen-contact controls was somewhat lame in 
the left hindleg, and the tarsal joint seemed 
enlarged. The opened joint, as well as the 
left carpal joint, had periarticular connec- 
tive tissue proliferation. In addition, there 
was an excess of synovial fluid, which was 
cloudy and viscous, in the tarsal joint; Fry. 
rhusiopathiae was isolated from both joints. 

Group 5.—No gross abnormalities were 
observed in the vaccinated pigs. Two of the 
4 pen-contact controls, although not lame, 
had enlargement of 2 or more joints; the 
enlargements were detected in only 1 pig 
while it was living. Tissue change within 
the joints was that associated with chronic 
arthritis as previously described; Evry. 
rhusiopathiae was isolated from 4 joints of 
1 pig, but not from the joints of the other 
pig. 


Discussion 


The dosage of 20.0 ml. of serum lot G 
was not sufficient to prevent an undesirable 
postvaccination reaction in the bred gilts. 
Further, there were individual differences 
in the degree of severity of the reactions. 
Thus, the degree of resistance acquired 
passively from the immune dams would 
vary among litters and be highest in the 
litters of dams that had the most severe 
reaction. This factor, plus an individual 
difference within litters, would account for 
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the dissimilar response within each group 
either directly after vaccination or to later 
percutaneous exposure. Also, this factor 
would tend to extend the age when vaccina- 
tion would begin to be effective; i.e., as 
resistance wanes with age, the infectivity 
potential of the culture vaccine is less in- 
hibited, which induces a greater degree of 
active immunity. Although the pen-contact 
controls were not represented equally 
among the litters, this trend of decreasing 
resistance with age began as late as 5 
through 7 months of age according to ex- 
posure results. 

It was planned to adjust the dosage of 
serum for each group to the nature of the 
immediate postvaccination response of the 
preceding group, as well as to the increas- 
ing mean weight. However, because the 
response was considered minimal, no 
marked change in the serum dose seemed 
indicated except for the pigs of group 3. 
On the basis of the immediate postvaccina- 
tion reaction of group 5, had a sixth group 
been available, a dose of 15.0 ml. of serum 
would have been indicated. It is possible 
that more than one increase in the serum 
dose may have become necessary if the 
mean weight per group had been commen- 
surate with commercial production; how- 
ever, the pigs were not fed under these con- 
ditions. 

The fact that 50% of the pigs of group 
4 were immune after vaccination at 101.7 
days of age (3.5 months) tends to support 
the European practice of vaccination at ap- 
proximately 3 months of age. When vacci- 
nated at 115.7 days of age (4 months), 
70% of the pigs were immune, which sug- 
gested that the vaccination of pigs from 
immune dams should be delayed until after 
3 months of age. 

These experimental results illustrate the 
problem of a cyclic vaccination program,® 
because of the intricate relationship of the 
resistance of the pigs when farrowed by 
immune dams, the dose and potency of the 
serum, and the infectivity potential of the 
culture. Also, the failure to protect most 
of the vaccinated pigs of immune dams in 
this experiment suggests a reason for past 
vaccination failures under farm conditions 
when the simultaneous method (Lorenz) 
was used. 


Summary 
Fifty pigs, vaccinated, 


dams, were al- 


farrowed by 
swine erysipelas-immune 
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loted to 5 groups of 10 pigs each after 
weaning. They were vaccinated with anti- 
swine erysipelas serum and commercial 
desiccated virulent Erysipelothrix rhusio- 
pathiae at different mean ages after birth. 
Fourteen pigs from the same source were 
used as pen-contact controls. The princi- 
pals were exposed to infection by the per- 
cutaneous or skin scarification method 94 
days after vaccination with the following 
results: 

In group 1, vaccinated at 59.7 days, all 
pigs were susceptible. 

In group 2, vaccinated at 73.7 days, 3 
pigs were immune and 7 susceptible. 

In group 3, vaccinated at 87.7 days, 
pigs were immune and 7 susceptible. 

In group 4, vaccinated at 101.7 days, 
pigs were immune and 5 susceptible. 

In group 5, vaccinated at 115.7 days, 7 
pigs were immune and 8 susceptible. 

All controls suscep- 
tible. 

These experimental results suggest that 
pigs farrowed by immune dams should not 


pen-contact were 


be vaccinated until after they are 3 months 
old. 
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Influence of Seasons on Development of Hog 


Cholera Immunity 


According to a Romanian report, development of immunity 


to hog cholera by swine after vaccination with crystal violet 
vaccine or serum and virus was influenced by season of the year. 
Development of inadequate immunity in the latter part of the 
: winter and early spring was related to nutritional deficiencies 
that occurred at that time of year. Best immunity was developed 
in late spring, summer, and fall, because of the general physio- 
logic well-being of swine at that time of year. Immunity that 
. develops after vaccination with crystal violet vaccine is approx- 
imately 50% less effective in pigs vaccinated late in winter than 
in those vaccinated earlier in winter and in the fall—Papers 
from the Pasteur Institute, Bucharest, 4, (1960): 243 (abstr. in 
Die Vet.-med., 14, (Jan., 1961): 61). 
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Helminthiasis of Sheep in Southern Georgia 


Willard W. Becklund, M.A. 


For 32 MONTHS from 1955 to 1958, I 
studied the helminths and bsiminthiasis of 
sheep and the effectiveness oi current con- 
trol methods in the Coastal Piain Region 
of Georgia. This report calls attention to 
the severe ovine helminthiasis seen during 
this period and to the possible causes of the 
failure of control methods. 


Materials and Methods 


The 38 sheep for this study came from 20 south- 
ern Georgia farms; however, some had been shipped 
to these farms from other eastern states and from 
Texas, New Mexico, and Canada. All sheep were 
suspected of being affected with clinical parasitism 
before necropsy. Ten had already died. Determina- 
tions of packed cell volumes (pcv) were made on 
the blood of 25 of those still alive. 

At necropsy, the thoracic and abdominal viscera 
of each sheep were examined. The technique de- 
scribed by Porter® was used for recovering helminths 
from the gastrointestinal tract. Bacteriologic cultures 
for other pathogens were also made of the vital 
organs. The farms of origin were visited and infor- 
mation obtained concerning the history of the 
sheep, the development and severity of parasitism, 
and the methods of parasite control. 


Results 


Helminth parasites recovered from the 
38 sheep were recorded (Table 1). The data 
are separated into three groups according 
to the severity of the infection. Group 1 in- 
cluded 21 heavily infected sheep; group 2 
was made up of 10 sheep with subclinical 
helminthiasis; and group 3 consisted of 7 
feeder lambs (recently shipped from New 
Mexico and Texas) with subclinical helmin- 
thiasis. 

Group 1 (Heavily Infected Sheep).— 
Parasites were recovered from these sheep, 
and anthelmintic treatments were given 
(Table 2). Many sheep were emaciated. 


Beltsville Parasitological Laboratory, Animal 
ARS, USDA, 


From the 
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Beltsville, Md. 
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About half were affected with severe hel- 
minthiasis and were moribund or dead when 
first observed; the other half were in poor 
condition. The sheep harbored from 1,680 
to 44,159 nematode parasites each. 

The large stomach worm, Haemonchus 
contortus, was present most commonly and 
was considered the most pathogenic. Sheep 
1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17, and 20 were 
severely affected or dead from haemon- 
chosis. These sheep were anemic. In each, 
the wall of the abomasum was slightly 
edematous, and there were numerous mi- 
nute breaks in the mucosa. The emaciated 
sheep had visceral edema, and excess fluid 
was present in the peritoneal, pleural, and 
pericardial cavities. Their fat was gela- 
tinous. 

The intestinal hairworm, Trichostrongy- 
lus colubriformis, was the second most in- 
jurious parasite. This species was consid- 
ered either the primary cause of parasitic 
disease or the principal contributing factor 
in sheep 3, 6, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, and 20. 
These sheep were thin and emaciated, and 
the majority had diarrhea. 

The thread lungworm, Dictyocaulus 
filaria, apparently contributed to the poor 
physical condition or death of sheep 14, 15, 
18, 19, and 20. The lungs of sheep 18 and 
19 were also partially filled with a muco- 
purulent material. 

The nodular worm, Oecesophagostomum 
columbianum, probably debilitated sheep 8, 
16, and 21. The larvae of this worm pro- 
duced large nodular lesions in the ileums, 
cecums, and colons of these sheep. Marked 
stiffness in the hindquarters of sheep 8 and 
21 was observed, which was attributed to 
adhesions in the abdominal viscera that 
were associated with nodular worm lesions 
found at necropsy. No nodular worms were 
found in the lumen of the large intestine 
of sheep 21, although the wall of the gut 
contained numerous nodular worm larvae. 

The remaining 19 roundworm species 
(Table 1) were recovered in small numbers 
and were considered clinically unimportant. 
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TABLE 1—Nematode Parasites Recovered at Necropsy from Sheep 


Severe helminthiasis, Subclinical helminthiasis 


group 1 (21 sheep) Group 2 (10 sheep) Group 3 (7 sheep) 
Sheep Nematodes Sheep Nematodes Sheep Nematodes 
infected recovered infected recovered infected recovered 
Parasite (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) 
Esophagus: 
Gongylonema pulchrum 1 2 
Lungs: 
Dictyocaulus filaria 15 4-300 
Abomasum: 
Haemonchus contortus 21 119-26,170 8 4-1,085 5 2-145 
t Trichostrongylus axei 11 20-1,870 3 20-1,010 1 10 
{ Ostertagia circumcincta 9 10-1,800 i 60-560 1 90 
4 Ostertagia trifurcata 5 1-160 
Ostertagia ostertagi 1 90 l 50 : 
Pseudostertagia bullosa 1 60 
Small Intestine: 
Trichostrongylus colubriformis 19 10-27,120 10 60-4,840 3 190-510 Z 
Strongyloides papillosus 14 65-5,700 8 30-2,160 2 100-1,040 
Cooperia punctata 6 10-4,750 3 60-1,720 2 60-190 
er Cooperia curticei 12 20-2,200 4 4-160 
: Trichostrongylus vitrinus 1 600 1 20 
Nematodirus spathiger 11 7-320 3 8-240 6 12-728 
Cooperia pectinata 2 10-320 l 50 i: 
Nematodirus abnormalis s 20-280 2 11-160 
Bunostomum trigonocephalum 2 1-18 ; 
Cooperia spatulata (males) 1 7 1 1 
Capillaria bovis 1 4 1 1 
Trichostrongylus longispicularis (male) 1 1 
Large Intestine: 
Ocsophagostomum columbianum 20* 1-640 2-100 
Trichuris sp. 7% 8-20 + 2-8 
Chabertia ovina 1 1 


*Nodules only in 5 sheep. **No males in 4 sheep; males in 3 sheep identified as T. ovis. 


Besides nematode parasites, two species of 
cestodes were recovered. The thin-necked 
bladder worm, Cysticercus tenuicollis, was 
found in the viscera of 4 sheep. The double- 
pored tapeworm, Moniezia expansa, was 
found in the intestines of 3 sheep. 

Determinations of PCV were made from 
the blood of 13 sheep which had moderate 
to heavy infections of H. contortus. Ten 
sheep (1, 4, 5, 7, 10, 11, 18, 14, 17, and 20) 
had pcv’s of less than 15%, sheep 3 
had 19%; sheep 18 had 21%; and sheep 21 
had 32%. All Pcv’s values, except that of 
sheep 21, indicated that anemia, the pri- 
mary sign of haemonchosis, was present in 
the affected sheep. 

Seventeen sheep from group 1 had been 
drenched (Table 2) one or more times with 
phenothiazine. Sheep 7 and 13 had also 
been given copper sulfate and nicotine 
sulfate drenches in the three months before 
necropsy. Sheep 14 and 20 each had 6 
phenothiazine treatments; they came from 
a flock that had been drenched biweekly for 
about a year. Thirteen of the 17 treated 
sheep and untreated sheep 9 and 11 had ac- 
cess to phenothiazine in low-level dosage in 
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mineral mixtures. Sheep 1 and 5 were not 
medicated. 

In a comparison of treated with un- 
treated sheep, it was found that treatment 
had little or no effect on the incidence or 
the intensity of nematode infection (Table 
2). However, there were more immature 
stages of H. contortus in sheep that were 
treated with phenothiazine 21 days or less 
before necropsy. Also, as previously re- 
ported,? anomalous spicules occurred more 
frequently in the adult male large stomach 
worms that were recently exposed to 
phenothiazine than in those not so exposed. 

Group 2 (Sheep with Subclinical Helmin- 
thiasis).—The number of nematode para- 
sites harbored by these sheep ranged from 
487 to 7,720. Packed cell volume determina- 
tions were made on 7 sheep. Two sheep 
were anemic as shown by a PCV of 15 and 
17%, and 5 had normal pcv’s of 31 to 
38%. The’ worms did not appear to be 
numerous enough to cause the poor phy- 
sical condition observed. On necropsy, 1 
anemic sheep was found to have purulent 
pneumonia, and another, an unidentified 
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disease. The remaining 8 sheep had such 
nonparasitic conditions as internal injuries, 
encephalomeningitis, muscular dystrophy, 
staphylomycosis, and undiagnosed condi- 
tions. Three of 4 sheep had last been treated 
with phenothiazine 1 to 14 days before 
necropsy, and 1 sheep, 120 days before 
necropsy. However, no differences were ob- 
served in the number of worms harbored 
by the treated and untreated sheep. Three 
larval tapeworms (C. tenuicollis) were re- 
covered from 1 sheep. 

Group 3 (Feeder Lambs with Subclinical 
Helminthiasis).—The lambs harbored from 
340 to 1,460 nematode parasites each. 
Packed cell volume determinations for 5 
lambs ranged from 33 to 46% and were 
considered normal. At necropsy, 4 lambs 
were found to have coccidiosis! and the re- 
maining 3 had undiagnosed nonparasitic 
diseases. About 25 days before necropsy, 2 
lambs had been treated with an unspecified 


anthelmintic. However, the number of 
worms did not differ appreciably between 
treated and untreated animals. 


TABLE 2—Nematode 


Discussion 

From 1954 through 1956, the number of 
adult sheep in Georgia increased from 
about 7,000 to 43,000 head. This increase 
was achieved through importing western 
ewes, mainly from Texas, and purebred 
Suffolk and Hampshire rams from eastern 
states and Canada. Most of the farmers 
had no previous experience in sheep man- 
agement. For helminth control, local ad- 
visors suggested using pasture rotation, 
low level administration of phenothiazine 
in mineral mixtures, and frequent drench- 
ing with phenothiazine. Despite these pre- 
‘autions, however, clinical helminthiasis 
often developed after a year or more and 
resulted in extensive economic losses. By 
1957, helminthiasis was considered to be 
the principal disease affecting sheep in 
Georgia. 

The present study indicates that at least 
55% of the sheep examined were affected 
by clinical parasitism. Since the principal 
parasites recovered from the affected sheep 
were the large stomach worm, H. contortus, 


Parasites Recovered from 21 Severely Parasitized Sheep at Necropsy 
and Information on Prior Anthelmintic Medication. 


Medication 
Nematodes recovered 
2o 
‘ ay 
Z 2 = A fe) 5 Zn 
1 4 mo 6,027 200 tts 2 1,241 7,550 None 
2 4 mo. 13,500 siete’. ang 460 13,960 Phenothiazine 1 21 
3 5 mo. 3,280 20,730 sree seit 7,191 31,201 Phenothiazine 1 45 
4 6 mo. 26,170 2,280 640 1,331 30,421 Phenothiazine 3 35 
5 6 mo. 13,158 1,960 8 400 328 15,854 None sss : 
6 6 mo 2,778 23,800 5 1 561 27,145 Phenothiazine 2 14 
7 6 mo 8,443 8,120 12 1 5,895 22,471 Phenothi- 58 
azine 
CN#*) 2 8 
8 10 mo 215 1,630 1t 155 2,001 Phenothiazine 1 90 
9 2.5 yr 9,174 265 9,449 None 
10 3.5 yr 5,970 350 5 103 8,992 15,420 Phenothiazine 2 15 
11 4 yr 7,990 9,700 19 4 4,430 22,143 None ‘oil one 
12 4 yr 2,022 18,400 69 8 2,061 22,560 Phenothiazine 1 14 
13 5 yr 1,71 20,560 43 9 2,180 24,505 Phenothi- 1 32 
azine + 
CN**) 2 30 
14 5 yr. 16,201 27,120 300 46 492 44,159 Phenothiazine 6 8 
15 5 yr. 25,000 17,400 141 <oa¥ stata 42,541 Phenothiazine 2 67 
16 6 yr. 119 10,460 4 77* 10,320 20,980 Phenothiazine 1 14 
17 6 yr. 11,362 720 14 86 867 13,049 Phenothiazine 1 63 
18 6 yr 1,316 10,460 222 18 437 12,453 Phenothiazine 1 35 
19 6 yr. 2,313 6,010 120 28 1,830 10,301 Phenothiazine 1 14 
20 6 yr. 14,000 11,400 | 6 25,555 Phenothiazine 6 8 
21 6 yr. 10000, sw... + 672 1,680 Phenothiazine 2 14 
Totals: 171,751 191,390 1,119 1,424 49,714 415,398 
Averages: 8,178 10,073 75 95 2,486 19,781 


*Includes other species indicated in Table 1 plus unidentified larvae, **CN = 


Copper and nicotine 


sulfate. #Massive infection of nodular worm larvae in intestinal wall. 
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the intestinal hairworm, T. colubriformis, 
the thread lungworm, D. filaria, and the 
nodular worm, Oe. columbianum, it ap- 
peared that the control measures used 
against these parasites, all of which are ac- 
quired directly from contaminated pasture, 
had been inadequate. The finding that 
sheep recently drenched with phenothiazine 
harbored large numbers of immature 
stomach worms suggested that the adult 
worms of this species may have been re- 
moved by the drug but were rapidly re- 
placed by infective larvae acquired from 
the pasture between the last treatment and 
necropsy. 

This situation may also have been true 
for the intestinal hairworm; however, this 
species is generally considered to resist 
anthelmintic treatment more than the large 
stomach worm. The thread lungworm is 
not affected by phenothiazine because it is 
located outside the host’s digestive tract. 
The nodular worm larvae that are encysted 
in the intestinal wall are also beyond the 
reach of phenothiazine. The adult nodular 
worms, however, which normally live in 
the lumen of the large intestine, are easily 
removed by the drug. The presence of only 
a few adult nodular worms in recently 
treated sheep further indicated that such 
action had undoubtedly occurred. Other 
factors apparently involved in the epizo- 
otiology of the clinical parasitism were: (1) 
the treatment program, in regard to the 
care with which the doses were adminis- 
tered, was inadequate; and (2) other rec- 
ommended control measures were carried 
out with questionable thoroughness, es- 
pecially during the period before signs of 
clinical helminthiasis occurred in sheep. 


Summary 


-arasitologic examinations were made at 
necropsy on 38 sheep suspected of having 
clinical parasitism. The sheep came from 
southern Georgia farms, although some had 
been imported to Georgia from other states 
and Canada. 

The sheep harbored from 340 to 44,159 
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nematodes each. The diagnosis of para- 
sitism was confirmed in 21 sheep (55%). 
The remaining 17 sheep had diseases other 
than helminthiasis. 

Four species were considered as the prin- 
cipal nematodes affecting the sheep that 
had clinical signs of helminthiasis. These 
species were Haemonchus contortus, Tri- 
chostrongylus colubrifermis, Dictyocaulus 
filaria, and Oesophagostomum columbianum. 

Other nematode species present were 
Gongylonema pulchrum, Ostertagia circum- 
cincta, Ostertagia trifurcata, Ostertagia 
ostertagi, Pseudostertagia bullosa, Trich- 
ostrongylus axei, Trichostrongylus longi- 
spicularis, Trichostrongylus vitrinus, Coop- 
eria curticei, Cooperia punctata, Cooperia 
pectinata, Cooperia spatulata, Nematodirus 
spathiger, Nematodirus abnormalis, Stron- 
gyloides papillosus, Bunostomum. trigono- 
cephalum, Capillaria bovis, Chabertia ovina, 
and Trichuris ovis. 

The larval cestode, Cysticercus tenuicol- 
lis, was recovered from the viscera of 5 
sheep. The double-pored tapeworm, Moniezia 
expansa, was found in the intestines of 3 
sheep. 

This study indicated that the increase in 
ovine helminthiasis in the area and the 
resultant economic losses were caused by: 
(1) failure of the farmer to follow ac- 
cepted management practices and routine 
treatment for preventing or reducing para- 
sitic infection; (2) resistance of some 
parasite species to available drugs; and 
(3) heavy pasture contamination with the 
eggs and larvae of the parasites. 
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Equine Anesthesia—Maintenance by 


Inhalation Techniques 


E. Wynn Jones, Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S. 


THE ABILITY to perform successful surgical 
operations in the horse necessitates induc- 
tion and maintenance of efficient anesthesia. 
Such anesthesia should provide maximum 
safety, ease of induction and maintenance, 
adequate relaxation, and early recovery 
without struggling. 

Intravenous anesthetics are usually eco- 
nomical and provide rapid, smooth induc- 
tion with a minimum of equipment. They 
are less desirable for the maintenance of 
anesthesia especially during long surgical 
procedures. The administration of main- 
tenance doses of intravenous anesthetics 
causes saturation of the tissues with anes- 
thetic and a prolonged recovery period often 
characterized by struggling. Many intraven- 
ous anesthetics depress respiration, and 
they do not permit easy variation of the 
anesthetic depth. 

Alternatively, inhalation anesthetics are 
usually unsatisfactory for induction of an- 
esthesia, but do provide minimal respira- 
tory depression, easily varied depth of an- 
esthesia, rapid recovery, and usually a wide 
margin of safety. The disadvantages of 
inhalation anesthetics have been described 
previously. It, therefore, seems desirable to 
select an intravenous anesthetic for induc- 
tion and an inhalation anesthetic for main- 
tenance of anesthesia during all but the 
shortest surgical procedures. 


Induction 


Satisfactory induction is achieved by the 
rapid injection of thiopental sodium,* 
pentobarbital sodium,* a _ pentobarbital- 


From the College of Veterinary Medicine, Oklahoma 


State University, Stillwater. 
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thiopental mixture,*® or thialbarbitone so- 
dium.** 

The value of the preanesthetic sedation, 
used in this rapid induction technique, can- 
not be overemphasized since it reduces or 
abolishes induction and emergence excite- 
ment, facilitates the maintenance of an 
even degree of anesthesia, reduces the 
amount of anesthetic required, and in- 
creases the margin of safety.® In fact, intra- 
venous barbiturates should not be used in 
the horse without preanesthetic sedation. 
We prefer promazine hydrochloride (0.25 
mg./lb., intravenously). 


Maintenance 


General.—Once general anesthesia is in- 
duced, ether, halothane,+ cyclopropane, or 
nitrous oxide are used to maintain anes- 
thesia. The administration of these agents 
requires special equipment to permit com- 
plete, partial rebreathing, or nonrebreath- 
ing techniques. If sufficient oxygen is added 
to supply the body’s needs and exhaled car- 
bon dioxide is absorbed, the same mixture 
of gases can be used repeatedly as it is ex- 
haled. 

In anesthesia in man, the completely 
closed circuit is being used with decreasing 
frequency.’ Instead, a partially closed sys- 
tem is used with a higher rate of gas flow, 
part of the gases being exhaled to the ex- 
terior. Such a system reduces the possibility 
of carbon dioxide accumulation, permits 
excretion of nitrogen to the atmosphere, 
and insures a gas mixture of constant com- 
position; it requires more gas than it is 


*Pentothal Sodium, Combuthal, and Nembutal, respec- 


tively, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, III. 
**Kemithal and *#Halsan, Fort Dodge Laboratories, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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usually economical to use in large animal 
anesthesia. In order to conserve both an- 
esthetic and oxygen, only rebreathing tech- 
niques are used for large animal anesthesia. 
The basic equipment for such a technique 
includes cylinders of oxygen and anesthetic 
gas, a vaporizer, carbon dioxide absorber, 
a rebreathing bag, a mask and an endo- 
tracheal tube, suitable connections and 
hoses, and an exhalation valve. 

Gas Supply.—The oxygen supply should 
be adequate for the probable duration of 
anesthesia plus any emergency which may 
arise. We find that a size D or E oxygen 
cylinder is sufficient for most operations, 
if a closed system is used, With this 
technique, it is, of course, only necessary to 
supply sufficient oxygen to replace that uti- 
lized by the animal and that lost by leaks. 
This rarely amounts to more than 5 liters 
of oxygen per minute; in the average horse 
the basal oxygen requirement usally ranges 
between 2 and 4 liters per minute. For such 
a system a flowmeter graduated from 0 to 
15 liters per minute is adequate. A similar 
size of cylinder and flowmeter is satisfac- 
tory for nitrous oxide, when this is used 
as an anesthetic. Nitrous oxide is usually 
mixed with oxygen in the proportion of 1 
or 2 parts of nitrous oxide to 1 of oxygen. 
When cyclopropane is used, a flowmeter 
calibrated to measure 0 to 5 liters per min- 
ute is required. 

Vaporization.—A vaporizer is only re- 
quired when ether, halothane, or other an- 
esthetic vapors are used. Vaporizers can be 
classified as bubble, inhaler, and drip types. 

In the bubble type, the gases flow through 
or over the liquid to be vaporized. An ad- 
justable control is incorporated so that all 
or part of the gases may bypass the an- 
esthetic chamber. To insure maximum 
vaporization, the bubbles should be as small 
as possible and should pass through the 
liquid for as great a distance as possible. 
A full vaporizer, therefore, will be more 
effective than one which is almost empty. 
The degree of vaporization depends also 
upon the rate of flow of the gas and the 
temperature of the liquid.® Anesthetic 
stored at refrigeration temperature and 
used immediately will evaporate less rapid- 
ly than anesthetic at room temperature. 
Vaporization results in evaporative cooling 
of the liquid; this fall in temperature de- 
creases the concentration of vapor ob- 
tained. The large gas flow and the exces- 
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sive evaporative cooling, together with de- 
creased concentration of anesthetic vapor, 
have long been major factors in the dif- 
ficulties associated with the use of ether 
in large animal anesthesia. It is, therefore, 
desirable to improve the heat exchange be- 
tween the ether and its surroundings as 
much as possible. Some workers have used 
heating devices to maintain the temperature 
and, therefore, the vapor concentration of 
the ether.* These are often unsatisfactory 
since it is hazardous to use electrical equip- 
ment in the presence of ether, and water 
is a poor conductor of heat. 

The inhaler type is sometimes called a 
“draw over” vaporizer because the animal 
breathes or inhales through it. Therefore, 
it is essential that such a unit should offer 
minimum resistance to breathing. The 
evaporative surface of the anesthetic is in- 
creased in some units by the use of a wick 
kept moist by the liquid ether, and vapori- 
zation is thus improved. The inhaler vapor- 
izer is useful in closed-circuit systems 
where the basal gas flow is too small for 
adequate vaporization of the anesthetic. In 
such a system, the entire respiratory min- 
ute volume can be utilized to evaporate the 
anesthetic. The bubble vaporizer is unsuit- 
able for this use because it may cause too 
much resistance to respiration. 

In the drip-type vaporizer an adjustable 
feed permits the anesthetic to drop into a 
chamber through which animal 
breathes. The rate of dropping should be 
precisely controlled and easily visible. In 
order to obtain exact control of the con- 
centration of anesthetic vapor administered, 
intricate vaporizers incorporating various 
type of thermostats have been designed. 
Such vaporizers are especially desirable 
when extremely potent anesthetics, such as 
halothane, are used. Their value is, how- 
ever, reduced when they are used in a re- 
breathing system. 

Carbon Dioxide Absorption.—In any sys- 
tem in which rebreathing occurs for more 
than a few minutes, it is necessary to re- 
move the carbon dioxide which accumulates. 
Either sodalime or baralyme is used to ab- 
sorb the carbon dioxide. Sodalime is a mix- 
ture of 90% calcium hydroxide with 
5% sodium hydroxide with silicates to pre- 
vent powdering. Baralyme is 80% calcium 
hydroxide with 20% barium hydroxide. 
Baralyme is less caustic and produces less 
heat than sodalime.’ 
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Most preparations of either sodalime or 
baralyme now contain an indicator which 
changes color when the absorptive capacity 
is depleted. Exhaustion of the sodalime or 
baralyme and, therefore, accumulation of 
carbon dioxide, is indicated clinically by a 
rise in blood pressure followed eventually 
by a fall, an accelerated pulse, increased 
respiratory depth, and increased capillary 
oozing from the surgical site.’ 

To provide maximum efficiency of absorp- 
tion with minimal resistance, the absorbent 
should be granular and vary in mesh size 
from 4 to 8; air space within and between 
the granules of absorbent should not be 
less than the animal’s tidal volume.’ The 
air space in a pound of 4- to 8-mesh absorb- 
ent is approximately 400 cc. Observation 
concerning the tidal volume of the average 
‘ace horse indicates that this varies be- 
tween 2 to 5 liters in the resting animal. 
Therefore, it is essential that the absorber 
should contain at least 10 lb. of absorbent. 
One investigator reports that the tidal air 
never exceeded 4.5 liters in the anesthetized 
horse.* In 7 horses (average weight, 1,075 
lb.), we observed a mean tidal volume of 
3.35 liters (range 1.7 to 5.8, s.d. 1.22). If 
the tidal volume exceeds the air space of 
the canister, the efficiency of absorption 
decreases. At present we use a 12-lb. canis- 
ter, although units which contain as much 
as 20 lb. have been reported.’ To aid heat 
dissipation, the canister should be of metal 
construction. For maximum efficiency, the 
sanister should be cylindrical, the length 
being 1.5 times the diameter.’ 

Rebreathing Bags.—During each res- 
piration, a volume of gas equivalent to the 
tidal volume passes to and from the anes- 
thetic equipment. It is, therefore, necessary 
to have a reservoir which will accommodate 
these sudden fiuctuations in volume with 
the minimum change of pressure within the 
system. A rubber bag is used for this pur- 
pose. Sizes varying from 20 to 60 liters in 
capacity are used in equine anesthetic 
equipment.?:31112 A 30-liter bag is desirable 
for the average race horse in order to ac- 
commodate the marked fluctuations in the 
respiratory depth which may occur under 
barbiturate anesthesia. A smaller bag is 
more satisfactory for young thoroughbreds 
and ponies. The bag should be molded from 
conductive rubber to permit dispersal of 
static electricity and thereby to minimize 
explosion hazards. An additional opening 
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at the bottom of the bag is desirable to per- 
mit the drainage of any fluids or dust which 
may accumulate in the bag. 

Requirement for Assuring Adequate Air- 
ways.—The anesthetic mask should be 
light, easily applied, provide an airtight fit 
over the face, not include the eyes, and have 
a minimum of excess space within it. An 
adjustable exhalation valve to permit varia- 
tion of the degree of rebreathing should be 
fitted to the mask or to the mask adapter. 
The latter position is preferable for the 
valve can then be used in conjunction with 
an endotracheal tube. Endotracheal tubes 
varying from 1% to 11% inches in diameter 
and from 20 to 30 inches long are re- 
quired.’!’ During use, negative and posi- 
tive pressures develop alternately within 
the anesthetic mask. The magnitude of 
these pressure fluctuations varies depend- 
ing on the ease with which the gases pass 
through the system. Resistance raises these 
pressures in negative, positive, or both 
phases of respiration. The factors which 
influence resistance to breathing include the 
size of apertures between masks, canisters, 
breathing bags, and endotracheal tubes; 
size and shape of canisters; length and type 
of connecting tubing; nature of valves; and 
size of absorbent granules. Apertures 
should be as wide as possible and under no 
circumstances smaller than the diameter of 
the trachea. The use of equipment with 
minimum apertures, the diameter of which 
varies from 2.5 to 5.0 cm., is reported.?:*:” 
Our present equipment has apertures with 
a minimum diameter of 5.1 cm. The use 
of excessively long hoses between the mask 
and canister increases frictional resistance. 
Four-foot lengths have so far been satis- 
factory. All tubing should, like the breath- 
ing bag, be constructed of conductive ma- 
terial to reduce explosion hazards from 
static electricity. 

Rebreathing Systems.—The equipment 
so far described may be assembled in a “‘to- 
and-fro” or “circle system.” The to-and- 
fro system consists of a mask separated 
from the rebreathing bag by a canister of 
sodalime. Gases pass through the canister 
both during inspiration and expiration. 
Fresh gases, with or without anesthetic 
vapor, are fed to the horse close to the 
mask. Although this apparatus is compara- 
tively simple, it has the disadvantage that 
the canister must be as close to the mask 
as possible in order to reduce the rebreath- 
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ing of air from which carbon dioxide has 
not been removed. This, in the case of the 
large animal especially, makes the equip- 
ment cumbersome, and heat generated by 
the absorption of carbon dioxide may cause 
an undesirable increase in the temperature 
within the mask. An additional objection is 
the difficulty encountered in incorporating 
an inhaler-type vaporizer in such a circuit. 
As a result, vaporization frequently must 
depend upon the basal gas flow. Vaporiza- 
tion under such conditions is often in- 
adequate to maintain anesthesia of the 
large animal. Large animal to-and-fro sys- 
tems have been described.*"! 


Inhalation Hose 


such a system, the dead space or space oc- 
cupied by gases not freed of carbon dioxide 
‘an be reduced to a minimum. In addition, 
all equipment excluding the mask and con- 
necting hoses can be moved a short distance 
from the horse and assembled on a con- 
venient stand. An inhaler-type vaporizer in 
which the gases are passed over or through 
the anesthetic can be used. 

After leaving the mask, the exhaled gases 
pass directly to the absorber; the vaporizer 
is commonly incorporated on the inhalation 
side. Alternatively, a vaporizer may be in- 
corporated in the basal gas flow line.? In 
the unit* in use at this institution (Fig. 1), 


a~Exhalation Hose 


Site Gouge of 


Drainage Plug 


Absorber & 
Vaporizer Unit 


In the circle or two-phase system, an in- 
spiratory and an expiratory tube are used 
between the mask and the remainder of the 
equipment. Flap or other suitable valves 
are used to insure a one-way flow of gas. 
The only air rebreathed without removal 
of the carbon dioxide is that within the 
mask and the adapter joining the expira- 
tory and inspiratory hoses to the mask. In 
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Adaptor With 
One-Way 
Valves 
Fig. 1—Circle-type gas 


machine for large ani- 
mals. 


the exhaled gas passes through the expira- 
tory hose and through the absorber to the 
rebreathing bag; from here, it passes 
through or around the vaporizer and back 
to the mask via the inspiratory hose. Ad- 
ditional gases are added to the circuit via 


*Supplied by the National Cylinder Gas, Division of 


Chemetron Corporation, Chicago, 
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a connection into the vaporizer. The flow 
of these gases may be varied to bubble 
through the anesthetic or to bypass the 
vaporizer chamber. Anesthetic depth is 
varied by adjusting the amount of inhaled 
gases which pass through or bypass the 
vaporizer. The basal gas flow is only bub- 
bled through the anesthetic when the equip- 
ment is used for induction of anesthesia. 
Halothane is used by incorporating a bub- 
ble-type or other suitable vaporizer within 
the basal gas flow line. 


Technique of Application 


As soon as anesthesia is induced, a mask 
is applied over the upper and lower jaw or 
an endotracheal tube inserted into the 
trachea and its cuff inflated. The maximum 
flow of oxygen is used until the rebreathing 
bag is half inflated, then the flow rate is 
adjusted to 2 to 4 liters per minute depend- 
ing upon the size of the horse. The mask 
is attached to the inhalation and exhala- 


tion hose and the vaporizer (previously 
filled with 1 lb. of ether) set to permit all 
inhaled gases to pass through. As soon as 
it is obvious that the ether is maintaining 
or increasing the degree of anesthesia, the 
vaporizer control is reset so that the major- 


ity of the inhaled gases bypass the ether 
chamber. 

Such a setting, with but a minimum of 
adjustment, is usually sufficient to main- 
tain a moderate degree of inflation of the 
rebreathing bag. The capacity of the re- 
breathing bag may be varied according to 
the size of the horse by varying its position 
upon the absorber. Minimal adjustment 
only is necessary once the machine is set. 
The fact that the amount of ether vapor- 
ized is related to the respiratory minute 
volume helps to stabilize the depth of an- 
esthesia. Anesthesia has been maintained 
in this way on over 50 occasions and for 
periods varying from a few minutes up to 
three and a half hours. One death has oc- 
curred under this anesthesia during an at- 
tempt to correct an intestinal obstruction. 
Death was attributed to surgical shock. 

By incorporating a suitable vaporizer in 
the basal gas line, halothane has also been 
used to maintain anesthesia. In this way, 
it has been found possible to reduce the 
amount of halothane required to 30 to 40 
cc. per hour of surgical anesthesia. In addi- 
tion to the obvious advantage of its non- 
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explosive characteristics, observations in- 
dicate the duration of the recovery period 
is less with halothane than ether. Likewise, 
nitrous oxide and cyclopropane have been 
used within this circle system. Too few 
horses have been studied to warrant any 
definite conclusions. The use of nitrous 
oxide in combination with halothane in both 
horses and cattle has been reported.'* One 
investigator does not recommend nitrous 
oxide in the horse because evidence of cir- 
culatory shock was apparent during the re- 
covery period. 

As soon as the operation is completed, 
the vaporizer is turned off. The mask may 
be removed if desired, or the administration 
of oxygen may be continued. After all 
equipment has been removed, the horse is 
permitted to lie quietly and unrestrained 
until it is able to regain its feet. Depend- 
ing upon the duration of surgical anes- 
thesia and the inhalation anesthetic used, 
this varies between 15 minutes and two 
and a half hours. 
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An Apparatus for Administration of 
(1957): 


A Method of Inducing Salmonella typhimurium 


Infection in Chicks 


Bert W. Bierer, V.M.D. 


FATAL INFECTIONS with Salmonella pullor- 
um and Salmonella gallinarum are readily 
induced in 1-day-old chicks and poults by 
per os inoculation, especially when chicks 
and poults are chilled by lowering brooder 
temperatures. Day-old chicks are also sus- 
ceptible to fatal Salmonella typhimurium 
infection by per os exposure, but they do 
not develop clinical signs of illness, con- 
fusing experimental evaluation of drugs 
known to be active against the salmonel- 
loses. 

In an effort to produce clinical S. 
typhimurium infection in chicks, incubator 
contamination was attempted. As controls, 
40 chicks were removed from an incubator 
containing 400 eggs in the process of hatch- 
ing. Remaining chicks and eggs were 
sprayed with 100 cc. of 24-hour-old broth 
culture of S. typhimurium. This was one 
day before hatching was completed. 

After hatching, 200 exposed chicks and 
10 control chicks were arranged according 
to an experimental design (Table 1). Half 
of the uninfected controls and half the ex- 
posed chicks were placed in unheated bat- 
tery brooders, within which the tempera- 
ture fluctuated between 71 and 8&9 F. dur- 
ing the ten-day period of the experiment. 
Remaining chicks were exposed to 95 F. 


From the South Carolina Agricultural 
tion, ‘Columbia. Technical contribution No. 
lished with permission of the director. 
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TABLE 1—Mortality and Necropsy Results of Chicks 
Experimentally Infected with Salmonella typhimu- 


rium 
No. died 
Mortality with 
Battery No. to 10th cecal 
cage chicks Exposure status day __lesions** 
1 20 Uninfected, no stress l 0 
2 20 Uninfected, stress* 0 0 
5 50 Infected, no stress 8 8 
4 50 Infected, no stress 7 6 
5 50 Infected, stress 24 16 
6 50 Infected, stress 18 9 


*Means of stress was lack of brooder heat. **Cheesy 
matter or cheesy plugs. 


Results are given (Table 1). None of the 
uninfected chicks in the unheated brooder 
died, indicating that the lack of heat alone 
was not adequate for mortality. A mortali- 
ty occurred in all infected groups but was 
about three times greater in infected groups 
in unheated brooders. 

Necropsy results revealed that a navel 
route of infection was established by the 
incubator-spray inoculation, Using a simple 
sterile loop to culture livers and unabsorbed 
yolks, S. typhimurium was recovered from 
79% of the cultures. Unabsorbed yolks 
were observed in all birds that died; cecal 
plugs or cheesy matter, in 68% of birds that 
died during the ten-day period. In general, 
body weights of infected groups were less 
than uninfected groups. 
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AYMA Council on Veterinary Service 


REPORT 


Report of Panel on Canine Hip Dysplasia 


On March 3, 1961, a panel of ten veterinarians recognized as being knowledgeable 


on the subject of canine hip dysplasia met in the AVMA office. The panel was asked to 


consider hip dysplasia from the standpoint of: 


radiologic equipment and _ evaluation; 


positioning, anesthesia, and restraint; normal hips; and diagnosis and classification of 


dysplastic hips. 


The following material is an adaptation of the panel report accepted by the Council 
on Veterinary Service on March 27-28, 196l,and by the AVMA House of Delegates on 


Aug. 19-20, 1961. 


Safety for Personnel and Animal 


Radiography offers little danger either to 
personnel or the animal being radiographed 
if routine safety measures are followed. It 
can be hazardous due to radiation and phys- 
ical injury if precautions are not observed. 


Physical Injury to Patient and Personnel 


For ease of handling and positioning for 
diagnostic radiographs, it is recommended 
that the animal be anesthetized or tran- 
quilized. The use of short-acting barbitu- 
rates (thiopental sodium and_ thiamylal 
sodium) and tranquilizers present little 
risk if the animals are suitably prepared 
and handled. Chemical restraint allows the 
animal to be tied and radiographed in an 
extended position without the assistance of 
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personnel. Animals may be held if person- 
nel are available and properly protected. 


Radiologic Equipment 


An x-ray machine should have a min- 
imum capacity of 85 to 90 kv. and 100 ma. 
It is strongly recommended that higher 
milliamperage capacity equipment (100 
ma.) be used, however, because it allows 
for shorter exposure times and lessens the 
chance for distortion resulting from move- 
ment. Use of a grid is strongly recom- 
mended. The use of intensifying screens and 
high-speed film will also shorten exposure 
time. It is urgent that all equipment be in 
safe working order and possess a collimat- 
ing device to limit size of the radiation 
field. 

The radiograph should be of sufficient 
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size to include the entire pelvis and enough 
of the femurs to indicate that the dog was 
positioned properly. A 10 by 12-inch film is 
recommended as a minimum. The radio- 
graph should be marked clearly in order 
that reference to the veterinarian’s records 
will enable the animal to be identified ac- 
curately. 


Position for Radiography 


The ventrodorsal position is preferred. 
The pelvis must be centered over the cas- 
sette. The dog should be placed on its back. 
The legs are grasped at the hock and pulled 
straight backward so that both the stifle 
and hock joints are fully extended. The legs 
should be parallel, not overly adducted, and 
rotated medially with the patellas dorsally 
over the midline of the femurs. This forces 
the femoral head into the acetabulum as far 
as it will go and allows a true profile view 
of the femoral head and neck. 

Symmetry of pelvic positioning is ex- 
tremely important. Without a symmetrical 
radiograph, it is impossible to evaluate, 
with a desirable degree of accuracy, mini- 
mal distortions associated with the disease. 
In fact, asymmetrical radiographs may 
simulate unilateral dysplasia. To determine 
whether the pelvis was symmetrical when 
the radiograph was taken, one should ex- 
amine the image of the obturator foramina 
to see if both have the same contour. The 
wings of the iliums should have like con- 
tours. If asymmetry is present, the ob- 
turator foramen on the side nearest the 
cassette will appear larger than its counter- 
part. The wing of the ilium on the side 
nearest the cassette will appear narrower 
than the opposite side. The sacro-iliac artic- 
ulations should be of equal width. An im- 
portant fact is that the acetabulum on the 
side nearest the cassette will appear deep- 
er than it really is and the opposite aceta- 
bulum will appear more shallow than it is. 
For this reason, evaluation of the acetabu- 
lums becomes hazardous. 

As the femurs are rotated outward, the 
angle formed by the neck and diaphysis ap- 
pears to become more obtuse and a less sat- 
isfactory view of the femoral head is ob- 
tained. Here, as in the case of the acetab- 
ulum, illusions due to asymmetrical posi- 
tioning make accurate evaluation difficult 
if not impossible. 
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The Normai Hip 


Radiographically, a normal hip is one so 
constructed that it will function normally. 
There should be no evidence of abnormal 
wear, pathologic remodeling,* or degenera- 
tive joint disease during a reasonable life 
span. 

The acetabulum should be a semicircle 
sufficiently deep so that the femoral head 
‘an perform its revolving movements with- 
out migrating from its normal position. 
The acetabulums should be bilaterally sym- 
metrical and free of signs of degenerative 
joint disease. 

The femoral head should be hemispherical 
and fit well into the acetabulum. It should 
be smooth and rounded, with the normal 
fovea appearing as a flattened area on its 
central portion. Except for the flattened 
fovea the joint space between the head and 
acetabulum should be even. There should 
be no evidence of coxa plana,** coxa vara,t 
or coxa magnat (differentiated from 
changes due to age). The femoral heads 
should be bilaterally symmetrical. 

Several breeds have normal pelvic differ- 
ences. The Basset Hound has an acetabulum 
more elliptical than spherical. The Pug has 
a cranial projection resembling a spur. The 
pelvis of the Bulldog has a normal cranial 
half but appears poorly developed caudal to 
the acetabulum. There are other deviations 
in other breeds. 

The criteria and methods devised for 
evaluating the human hip are not all readily 
transferable to the canine hip. 


Hip Dysplasia 


Hip dysplasia is abnormal development 
of the hip joint. In general, in a dysplastic 
hip, the acetabulum is less concave and 


*Remodeling, as used in this report, refers to the events 
that produce degenerative joint disease. Thus, in some 
areas, there is excessive wear and bone loss; in other areas, 
bone appears in abnormal amounts (osteophytosis). Figure 
15 illustrates this. The fovea and articulating surfaces not 
in wear become thickened. Osteoarthritis and degenerative 
joint disease are synonymous and are in part the result of 
remodeling. 


**Coxa plana—osteochondrosis 
the capital epiphysis. 


(aseptic necrosis) of 


+Coxa vara—a decrease or loss of the angle formed by 
the head and neck of the femur and the axis of the shaft. 


$Coxa magna—enlargement of the femoral head and 


neck. 
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Fig. 1—Ventrodorsal radiograph of a crossbred German Shepherd Dog, spayed female, 3 years 
old, weighing 66 Ib. Position is acceptable and the shape and depth of the hip joints are with- 
in normal limits. 
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more shallow than normal. One of the 
mechanisms involved may be either a loss 
or lack of development of a proper acetabu- 
lar rim. This loss is seen most easily in the 
region of the cranial rim. The acetabulum 
does not form a deep semicircle for hous- 
ing a rounded femoral head. 

The femoral head is flattened and does 
not fit closely into the acetabulum. As the 
disease progresses, this may result in sub- 
luxation or luxation. The hip joint space 
may be irregular in width. 

Special examination techniques may be 
used to demonstrate subluxation. The dog 
may be placed in the ventrodorsal position 
and firm lateral pressure placed over the 
medial aspect of the femur to demonstrate 
the capacity to subluxate. 

Young animals have a greater amount of 
cartilage; therefore, it may be difficult, 
physically or radiographically, to differen- 
tiate between dysplasia and normalcy 
during the early growth period. 

Secondary changes associated with hip 
dysplasia are those of degenerative joint 
disease aggravated by repeated trauma. In 
the acetabulum, this may be manifest as 


subchrondral eburnation, seen especially 
where the femoral head exerts pressure 
against the cranial acetabular wall. Hy- 


pertrophic bone spurs may form at the 
margin of the acetabulum and are seen on 
the cranial margin at the site of joint cap- 
sule attachment to the ilium. 

The degenerative changes of the femoral 
head and neck are manifest as subchondral 
eburnation; hypertrophic bone spur forma- 
tion about the capital epiphyseal line and 
joint capsule attachment; an apparent fe- 
moral neck widening as the head becomes 
relatively smaller; and an actual neck wid- 
ening as hypertrophic bone changes occur, 
especially on the cranial surface of the 
neck. 


Differential Diagnosis 


The radiographic signs of secondary de- 
generative joint disease may occur follow- 
ing several forms of hip disease and mask 
the diagnostic primary signs. The following 
changes should be considered in differential 
diagnosis: (1) aseptic necrosis (spontane- 
ous or traumatic); (2) traumatic disloca- 
tions; (3) fractures; and (4) apparent 
subluxations due to such clinical procedures 
as positioning. The latter is extremely com- 
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mon and very important in differential di- 
agnosis. 

In improper positioning, with femurs in 
abduction, the femoral heads may appear 
to be deeply seated in the acetabulums and 
abnormal hips may thus appear to be nor- 
mal. 


Radiographic vs. Clinical Appearance 


If there are signs of hip lameness in an 
animal, a radiograph of the pelvis should 
be taken. There is frequently little correla- 
tion between the degree of hip dysplasia 
and the clinical signs. 


Radiographic Appearance vs. Clinical Diagnosis 


It is difficult to make a prognosis from 
the radiograph alone. Frequently the de- 
gree of clinical disease either exceeds or is 
less than expected from the radiographic 
appearance. The extremes are (1) the pup 
with only slight radiographic change but 
severe lameness and (2) the old dog with 
well-advanced disease and extensive sec- 
ondary degenerative joint disease but with 
a lameness that is only slight or barely per- 
ceptible. There is no way to predict that a 
pup only slightly affected will not become 
more seriously debilitated or that a debil- 
itated pup might not improve with time 
and the condition become stabilized. 

The radiographic criteria for normal and 
dysplastic hips have been given, but the 
only way one may gain a working knowl- 
edge of the subject is to study radiographs 
of both types in order to develop a satisfac- 
tory subjective image of the hip in health 
and disease. 


Age of the Patient 


Severe hip dysplasia may be diagnosed 
at the age of 10 to 12 weeks by clinical ex- 
amination and by radiography, but in less 
severe cases often it is 6 to 12 months be- 
fore a positive evaluation can be given. 
The current system of grading, devised 
by Schnelle (1954), reflects only the extent 
of disease as seen radiographically. This 
grading does not necessarily reflect the 
clinical appearance of the dog, nor is it 
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Fig. 2—Ventrodorsal radiograph of a male Bassett Hound, 2 years old, weighing 54 Ib. Posi- 

tion is acceptable and the shape and depth of the hip joints are within normal limits. The 

pelvis was tilted slightly during radiography, as evidenced by absence of the right sacroiliac 

space and variance in size and shape of the obturator foramen. The left femoral head appears 
to be more deeply within the socket than the left—ea projection illusion. 
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Fig. 3—Ventrodorsal radiograph of a male German Shepherd Dog, 31/2 years old, weighing 
66 Ib. Position is acceptable and the shape and depth of the hip joints are within normal limits. 
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Fig. 4—Ventrodorsal radiograph of a female Greyhound, 3 years old, weighing 55 Ib. Position 
is acceptable and the shape and depth of the hip joints are within normal limits. 
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known to have any relation to the probabil- 
ity of genetic transmission. Grading should 
be used only by veterinarians as a means of 
communication when a case is discussed 
among colleagues. 


Grade I—The minimum deviation from 
normal allowing a diagnosis of hip 
dysplasia. 


Grade Il—Obvious and marked deviation 
from normal. 

Grade III—Subluxation of the joint due 
to dysplasia rather than to trauma 

Grade IV—Flat acetabulum, without 
either elliptical or circular form, and 
dislocation of the femoral head. 


The Problem 

Hip dysplasia is generally accepted as be- 
ing of genetic origin. Studies by Schales 
(1956, 1957) and Olsson (1959) tend to 
support this premise. 

All radiographs are the property of the 
veterinarian or the hospital. The owner 
should either be given a written statement 
of the dog’s condition at the time the radio- 
graph was made, or else opinion should be 
withheld until a specific diagnosis can be 
obtained. 

Certainly until full understanding of hip 
dysplasia has been achieved, it should be 
regarded as a disease causing unsoundness, 


and breeders of dogs should be advised not 
to use for breeding purposes animals so 
afflicted, even though the dogs involved 
may have compensated for the unsoundness. 


Conclusion 

The Council on Veterinary Services, in 
appointing this consulting panel on canine 
hip dysplasia, recognized that a full discus- 
sion of this subject would not be possible at 
once. Therefore, the panel was instructed 
to consider minimum standards and to pro- 
duce an initial report designed to help vet- 
erinarians render better service to owners 
of affected dogs. 

This report will be subjected to periodic 
review based on the further research def- 
initely needed in both animals and man. 
The nature of hip dysplasia is not complete- 
ly understood, and hope for eliminating the 
disease lies in a better understanding of 
the problem. Additional reports will be 
made for both the profession and the public 

newer knowledge becomes available. 

. WHITTINGTON, Chmn. E. F. LEONARD 
’, C. BANKS P. L. MCCLAVE 
’, D. CARLSON W. H. RHODES 
. F. HOERLEIN W. H. RISER 
. W. HUSTED G. B. SCHNELLE 
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Editorial 


The 98th Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association held 
recently in Detroit is now history. “Hos- 
pitality” rooms sponsored by commercial 
firms were banned as they had been the 
preceding year in Denver, but adjacent to 
the exhibits, a “friendship” area with cof- 
fee and snacks available was provided as 
a partial substitute. According to prelim- 
inary estimates, total attendance, including 
wives and children, was down considerably 
from the previous year, indicating that 
Detroit was not as appealing to families 
as Denver. Cool weather along with new, 
air-conditioned Cobo Hall made the whole 
affair this year extremely comfortable. 


Practitioner Elected 


For the first time in 11 years, an active 
practitioner was elected to the office of 
president-elect. The practitioner, Dr. Dan 
J. Anderson, of Fort Worth, Texas, is 
unusually well-grounded in AVMA affairs, 
having served previously as chairman of the 
Executive Board and as a Board member 
(see Sept. 15 issue, p. 629). Since his cur- 
rent activity is mainly large animal prac- 
tice, he supplements small animal practi- 
tioner, Jack O. Knowles (chairman of the 
Executive Board), and research admin- 
istrator, Mark L. Morris (president), al- 
most perfectly, making the new Board of 
Governors* a well-balanced combination. 


Television Taped 


Scientific sessions were characterized by 
presentations given by college faculty mem- 
bers, practitioners, military professionals, 
industrial and institutional research work- 
ers, governmental workers, and specialists 
in related nonveterinary areas. Closed-cir- 
cuit educational television, sponsored by 
Pitman-Moore Co., was video-taped for the 
first time. Motion picture films of the taped 


*The AVMA Board of Governors consists of the presi- 
dent, president-elect, and chairman of the Board. 
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Convention Aftermath 


portion which dealt mainly with respiratory 
problems of small animals will be avail- 
able in the near future. 


Presidential Speeches 


Retiring president E, E. Leasure re- 
viewed the preceding year’s activities, 
citing as significant events the revitalized 
public information program, the AVMA 
Women’s Auxiliary fund-raising campaign 
($51,000 for research fellowships), broad- 
ened recruitment plans, and the proposed 
survey (Prospectus) to evaluate the profes- 
sion (see p. 763). 

Of particular interest was newly installed 
President Morris’ acceptance speech in 
which he outlined a “Blueprint for Action.” 
He called for increased emphasis on re- 
search, on educational expansion, and on 
recruitment of veterinary students; more 
action to remove oppressive zoning restric- 
tions for hospitals; more legislative activ- 
ity; increased dues; and a new headquar- 
ters for the AVMA (see p. 768). 


House Actions 


With remarkably few exceptions the 
House Advisory Committee, the seven 
house reference committees, and the policy- 
making House of Delegates concurred with 
the recommendations of the Executive 
Board. Principal items of controversy in- 
volved selection of the 1965 convention site 
(Portland, Ore.), allocation of funds for 
the career recruitment program, publica- 
tion of a convention proceedings book, 
official relations with the National Associa- 
tion of Artificial Breeders, granting of 
funds to two constituent associations for 
participation in health fairs, reallocation 
of voting power of delegates, and election 
of president-elect by the House of Dele- 
gates. 

Other matters pertaining to the profes- 
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sion were agreed on with little dissent: 
review by USDA of fees for services ren- 
dered by practitioners in USDA disease 
eradication programs; support for the 
USDA animal inspection and quarantine 
program; restoration of office of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical) ; 
development of a veterinary branch within 
ICA; opposition to certain bills pertaining 
to humane treatment of experimental an- 
imals; appointment of a chief professional 
officer for veterinary medical affairs in the 
Surgeon General’s department; and com- 
mendations to Senator Humphrey for his 


efforts to secure additional funds for veter- 
inary educational facilities. 

Full details of convention business pro- 
ceedings will be published in December 
and distributed to all AVMA members. 

Several proposed new additions to the 
central office staff included a_ full-time 
secretary to the Council on Education, an 
assistant to the director of public informa- 
tion, and a replacement Director of Scien- 
tific Activities. A number of new officers, 
committee members, council members, sec- 
tion officers, and advisory board members 
were elected (see pp. 829-832).—a.F. 


Reported Cases of Brucellosis in Man — 1947-1960 
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Morbid. and Mortal. Rep. Vol. 10, No. 18 


The reported number of cases of brucellosis in man continued to decline in 1960 (741 cases) 

as it has for the past 14 years. The states having the highest incidence were lowa, Illinois, 

Kansas, Virginia, California, South Dakota, Texas, and Nebraska. These 8 states reported 
75% of the cases in the nation. lowa with 307 cases reported 41%. 
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from the Journal 


Nutritional Muscular Dystrophy in Lambs of Ewes Fed Selenium 


Subcutaneous injections of aqueous so- 
dium selenite, each containing 10 mg. of 
selenium, were given in each of the last 
three months of gestation and at lambing 
time to ewes maintained on a dystrophy- 
producing ration. No signs of toxicosis were 
observed. The incidence of muscular dys- 
trophy in the lambs of these ewes was 
greatly reduced when compared with that 
in control lambs, although not entirely elim- 


inated. Evidence suggested that in those af- 
fected lambs of selenium-treated ewes, the 
onset of the disease may have been de- 
layed and its character made less severe.— 


[S. Young, W. W. Hawkins, Jr., and K. F. 
Swingle: 
in Lambs—Effect of Administering Seleni- 
um to Pregnant Ewes. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
22, (May, 1961): 419-421. ] 


Nutritional Muscular Dystrophy 


Nutritional Muscular Dystrophy in Lambs—Importance of Ewe’s Diet 


In two years of experimental trials, ewes 
were fed for various periods during gestation 
and early lactation on a dystrophy-produc- 
ing hay. The incidence of muscular dystro- 
phy in their lambs was recorded. Lambs 
remained unaffected when their dams re- 
ceived the hay in only the first four months 
of gestation. A moderate incidence of the 
disease occurred in lambs when their dams 
were fed the hay in the last two to three 
months of gestation. After feeding dys- 
trophy-producing hay to ewes only in early 


lactation, incidence of disease was as high 
as that resulting from feeding throughout 
gestation. Similarly, the incidence that re- 
sulted from the feeding of the hay through- 
out gestation was increased four- to sixfold 
when this ration was continued into the 
first three weeks of lactation.—[S. Young, W. 
W. Hawkins, Jr., and K. F. Swingle: Nutri- 
tional Muscular Dystrophy in Lambs—Im- 
portance of the Ewe’s Diet at Certain Stages 
of Gestation and Lactation. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
22, (May, 1961): 412-415. | 


Bephenium Hydroxynaphthoate as an Anthelmintic in Yearling Calves 


Eight parasitized yearling Hereford heifers 
were used to study the anthelmintic efficacy 
of a commercial preparation containing 90°, 
bephenium hydroxynaphthoate. Four of the 
calves were given the preparation at the 
rate of 250 mg. per kilogram of body weight. 
The remaining 4 calves served as untreated 
controls. 

The efficacy of bephenium hydroxynaph- 
thoate in this study was based on a com- 
parison of the total number of worms re- 
covered from the treated calves with that 


recovered from the controls. On this basis, 
there was 85°, reduction for Ostertagia 
ostertagi, 87° for Trichostrongylus azei, 
100°; for Nematodirus helvetianus, 99°% for 
Cooperia oncophora, 100% for Oesophagos- 
tomum radiatum, and 99° for Chabertia 
ovina.—[A. M. Eisa and R. Rubin: A Criti- 
cal Evaluation of Bephenium Hydroxynaph- 
thoate as an Anthelmintic in 8 Yearling 
Hereford Calves. Am. J. Vet. Res., 22, (July, 
1961): 708-712.] 


Study of Chicken Sarcoma (Strain 13) by Vent Exposure 


Strain 13, a virus-induced chicken sar- 
coma, was applied by the vent-drop and the 
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vent-brush methods to induce resistance or 
immunity. Single exposure and repeated 
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exposures were made, after which the im- 
munity of principals and controls was chal- 
lenged by intramuscular injection. No tumors 
grew in the vent and no evidence was found 
to indicate that any resistance or immunity 
was produced against chicken sarcoma 


New Books 


(strain 13) by vent-drop or vent-brush ex- 
posure.—[E. L. Stubbs, F. G. Sperling, and 
A. M. Wallbank: Study of Chicken Sarcoma 
(Strain 13) by Vent Exposure. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 22, (July, 1961): 813-815.] 


Chemicals in Your Food and in Farm Produce: Their Harmful Effects 


The author is to be commended on the 
excellence of his presentation on the danger 
of poisons in our food supply and their 
deleterious effects on wildlife and insects. 

Subjects dealt with include the cumulative 
long-range effects of use of emulsifiers, 
blenders, pesticides, insecticides, fluorides, 
antibiotics, hormones, and other agents in 
everyday foods; the relationship between 
food and disease; the part chemicals play in 
dental decay; chemicalization as a threat to 
longevity; the role of detergents as a health 


Veterinary Medicine 


This textbook is an adequte clinical man- 
ual for both veterinary students and prac- 
titioners dealing with diseases of large ani- 
mals. 

The title Veterinary Medicine is some- 
what inappropriate for a textbook con- 
cerned only with the diseases of large 
animals; a restricted designation would be 
more fitting. The book is not written as a 
reference text on the pathology, physiology, 
or microbiology of diseases, but the selected 
references listed with each major topic dis- 
cussed permit easy access to further infor- 
mation if it is desired. The consistent, con- 


Wait for the New Grass 


This novel is a fictionalized account of the 
trying years of patience and heartbreak 
spent eradicating foot-and-mouth disease in 
Mexico in the late 40’s. It will not only be 
fascinating to any veterinarian who has 
lived through the experience, but will have 
appeal to many other readers as well. 
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menace; what can be done to protect our- 
selves from chemicals; and the need of an 
informed public and better and safer meth- 
ods of producing our food. 

There are ample references for the reader 
who wants to follow up on this fascinating 
subject.—[Chemicals in Your Food and in 
Farm Produce: Their Harmful Effects. By 
Franklin Bicknell, M.D. 192 pages; not illus- 
trated. Emerson Books, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. Price $2.95.] 


cise form used in the discussion of each 
topic is highly commendable. 

There is justification for the inclusion 
of more of the rare exotic diseases than 
can be so readily transferred from one con- 
tinent to another. Diseases of this sort are 
becoming more important each year and in- 
formation regarding them should be avail- 
able to the student even though little time 
is devoted to them in the classroom.—|[ Vet- 
erinary Medicine; A Textbook. By D. C. 
Blood and J. A. Henderson. 1,008 pages; not 
illustrated. Williams & Wilkins Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 1960. Price $15.00.]|—R. D. Hatcn. 


The novel portrays the experiences of a 
young veterinarian from Ohio and his reac- 
tion to the unexpected bitterness and hos- 
tility of people fearful of losing their most 
important means of subsistence—cattle. In- 
tertwined with the death and violence of 
fighting the disease is a tender love affair 
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with the daughter of an Indian rancher. 
The American, however, meets her under- 
standing and love with vacillating hypocrisy 
as he visualizes returning to Ohio with a 
back-country Indian bride who speaks no 
English. 

It tells the story of Mexicans and Amer- 
icans as they worked together and of the 
dedication and understanding as well as 
the unthinking bureaucracy that was so 
prevalent. However, as the director of the 
disease eradication program remarks, “the 
Commission, in spite of its inefficiency, is 
fortunately a little more efficient than the 
virus. 


Plants Poisonous to Livestock 


This book, which enumerates plants poi- 
sonous to livestock, directs the attention of 
the reader to the distinguishing features and 
occurrence of the plant, its toxic princi- 
ple(s), and the occurrence, signs, lesions, 
and treatment of poisoning. It contains much 
useful information in a concise form espe- 
cially helpful to the clinician. Illustrations 
are in the form of drawings and are con- 
cerned chiefly with the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the plants and their distribution 
in the United States. 

Although it contains much useful informa- 
tion, minor errors are numerous. These 
include errors in spelling and in number, 
and repetitious expressions such as “colic 
and abdominal pain” and “necropsy exam- 
ination.” Ambiguity is occasionally encoun- 
tered, such as “Fifty grams of the plant per 
hundredweight are sufficient to induce fatal 
poisoning ... .” without specifying whether 
“hundredweight” refers to feed or the an- 


Veterinary Clinical Parasitology 


This is the third edition of the well-known 
technical manual prepared by Benbrook and 
Sloss. The senior author was one of the first 
to originate the use of photomicrographs of 
parasites in the diagnosis of clinical parasit- 
ism. His report, published in 1925, clearly 
demonstrated the usefulness of photomicro- 
graphs of parasite ova as an aid in the clin- 
ical diagnosis of internal parasites of domes- 
tic animals. 

This revised edition, illustrated with 290 
original photomicrographs, gross photo- 
graphs, and drawings, is divided into four 
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The author vividly describes the dry, hot 
coastal plains and the rugged mountain 
areas where the disease was found. The 
smell of the antiseptic of the quarantine 
stations can almost be found within the 
pages. 

This is an extremely well-written book 
depicting one of the vital pages of veter- 
inary history and is recommended reading 
for every veterinarian and his wife.—[ Wait 
for the New Grass. By Henry Birne. 401 
pages. St. Martin’s Press, New York, N.Y. 
1961. Price $4.95.|—J. D. Lane. 


imal’s body weight. A repeated recommenda- 
tion to sell affected animals seems to involve 
some ethical considerations; perhaps it 
should be amplified to provide for selling 
such animals only for slaughter where 
veterinary inspection is carried out. Perhaps 
the most serious deficiency is the lack of an 
index and of page numbers, which would 
seem to seriously handicap the reader in 
his search for information. 

Relatives space given to commendation and 
to criticism above are not meant to reflect 
the book’s relative merit or lack of merit. 
It is hoped that the authors will elirninate 
its deficiencies at an early date, since it 
should thus become a very useful hand- 
book.—[Plants Poisonous to Livestock. By 
Lloyd C. Hulbert and Frederick W. Oehme. 
Multolith; illustrated. Kansas State Univer- 


sity, Manhattan. 1961. Price $2.00]—C. C. 


Morri. 


sections: (1) Fecal Examination in the Diag- 
nosis of Parasitism, (2) Laboratory Iden- 


tification of Parasites of the Blood, (3) 
Identification of Mites of the Skin and the 
Internal Organs, and (4) Diagnosis of Louse 
Infestations. The second section is an entirely 
new addition on the protozoa, nematodes, 
and mites found in the blood. Along with 
a description of blood parasites, are photo- 
micrographs of the various forms in the 
blood. At the end of the manual are 25 pages 
of references, for further study, listed under 
the four sections. 
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The many useful techniques described and 
the numerous illustrations are a great aid 
in identifying parasites of domestic animals. 
The photomicrographs and drawings are 
grouped according to host animals for easier 
reference by the diagnostician. This manual 
is a useful reference for practitioners, teach- 


ers, students, and all others who are inter- 
ested in an accurate diagnosis of parasitism. 
—[Veterinary Clinical Parasitology. By 
Edward A. Benbrook and Margaret W. Sloss. 
3rd ed. 240 pages; illustrated. Iowa State 
University Press, Ames, Iowa. 1961. Price 
36.50.]—F. R. Kovurz. 


Books Received But Not Reviewed 


Ame-MEMOIRE D’ OsTEOLOGIE COMPAREE DES 
AnrmmAux DomestTiques (Manual of Com- 
parative Osteology of Domestic Animals). 
2nd ed. By A. Richir. 105 pages; illustrated. 
Vigot Fréres, Editeurs, Paris. 1961. Price not 
given. 

ANATOMIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER RINDERMIL- 
CHDRUSE (Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Bovine Udder). By H. Ziegler and W. Mosi- 
mann. 144 pages; illustrated. Paul Parey 
Verlag, Lindenstr. 44-47, Berlin SW 61. 1960. 
Price $5.40. 

BEITRAGE ZUR PHYLOGENESE DER ENTZUNDUNG 
DER WIRBELTIERE (Contributions to the Phy- 
logenesis of Phlegmasia of Vertebrae). By 
Johannes Dobberstein. 44 pages; illustrated; 
paper bound. Akademie-Verlag, Leipziger 
Str. 3-4, Berlin W 1. 1960. Price $1.80. 


Copatt DEFICIENCY IN SOILS AND ForAGEs. 
Prepared by U.S. Plant, Soil, and Nutrition 
Laboratory, ARS, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 5 pages. 1961. Available from: Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price 5 cents. 


Copatt 1N ANIMAL Feepinc. By Glenn 
Fuller and Vernon W. McAlpine. 24 pages; 
illustrated. 1961. Cobalt Information Cen- 
ter, c/o Battelle Memorial Institute, 505 
King Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio. Available 


without charge. 


Die NarKOSE DER TreREO TieEL I: LOKALAN- 
ASTHESIE, TreEL II: ALLGEMEINE NARKOSE 
(The Narcosis of Animals. Part I: Local 
Anesthesia; Part II: General Anesthesia). 
By M. Westhues and R. Fritsch. 192 pages: 
illustrated. Paul Parey Verlag, Lindenstr. 
44-47, Berlin SW 61. Part I publ. in 1960; 
Part II in Winter 1960/61. Price of Part I: 
$6.45; price of Part II not indicated. 

Dir Tottwut (Rabies). By Milan Nikol- 
itsch. 40 pages; illustrated. Gustav Fischer 
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Verlag, Stafflenbergstr. 36, Stuttgart S. 1961. 
Price $1.45. 

La Souris DE LABORATOIRE ET SON ELEVAGE 
(The Laboratory Mouse and Its Breeding). 
2nd ed. By Michel Broustail. 70 pages: 
illustrated. Vigot Fréres, Editeurs, Paris. 
1961. Price not given. 


LEHRBUCH DER ANATOMIE DER HAUSTIERE 
—TreL 2: (Textbook of the 
Anatomy of Domestic Animals—Part II: 
Intestines). Edited by R. Nickel, A. Schum- 
mer, and E. Seiferle. 428 pages; illustrated. 
Paul Parey Verlag, Lindenstr. 44-47, Berlin 
SW 61. 1959. Price $24.50. 


Les MAtapies VERMINEUSES DES ANIMAUX 
DomEsTIQUES ET LEURS INCIDENCES SUR LA 
PaTHOLOGIE HuMAINE. Vol. I: MALapies DuEs 
AUX NEMATHELMINTHES (Parasitic Diseases 
of Domestic Animals and Their Bearing on 
Human Pathology. Vol. I: Disease Caused 
by Nemathelminths). By Jacques Euzéby. 
473 pages; illustrated. Vigot Fréres, Editeurs, 
23, rue de l’Ecole-de-Médecine, Paris-6, 
1961. Price not given. 

Livestock HEALTH ENcycLopepiaA. By Ru- 
dolph Seiden. 2nd ed. 628 pages, illustrated. 
Springer Publishing Co., Inc., New York. 
Price $9.50. 

PATHOLOGISCHE ANATOMIE UND PATHOGENESE 
DER SPONTANEN ‘'TUBERKULOSE DER  TIERE 
(Pathological Anatomy and Pathogenesis of 
Spontaneous Tuberculosis of Animals). By 
George Pallaske. 152 pages; illustrated. 
Gustav Fischer Verlag, Stafflenbergstr. 36, 
Stuttgart S. 1961. Price $7.00. 

TIERGEBURTSHILFE (Animal Obstetrics). By 
J. Richter and R. Gétze. 2nd ed., completely 
revised by G. Rosenberger and H. Tillmann. 
924 pages; illustrated. Paul Parey Verlag, 
Lindenstr. 44-47, Berlin SW 61. 1959. Price 
$44.50. 
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ultrashort-acting 
intravenous 


anesthetic 


for surgical, orthopedic, and dental procedures 


. SUITABLE FOR BOTH LARGE AND SMALL 
ANIMALS OF ANY AGE GROUP 


.. INDUCTION: RAPID AND SMOOTH 


.. RECOVERY: GENERALLY RAPID AND 
UNCOMPLICATED 


Information regarding details of administration, precautions, and 
dosage available on request. 


PARKE-DAVIS | oavis & COMPANY Detroit 32, Michigan 


# 249-1061 
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a simple, economical 
treatment for impaired 
fertility in large animals 


FURACIN 


BRANO OF NITROFURAZONE 


Solution Veterinary SQUEEJET® / Suppositories Veterinary 


Because impaired fertility, most frequently, is due to a low grade genital 
infection, FURACIN used prophylactically before services has been studied. 
Results show significant reduction in services per conception and shorter 
intervals between calvings. 

After a three-year study’ of four dairy herds containing 530 “problem breeders,” 
investigators found that FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary gave these results: 


Services per conception 
2.85 
1.88 


Days between calvings 
422 
382 


Controls 


FURACIN-TREATED 


“These results confirm the favorable experience reported by other authors 
using either nitrofurazone [FURACIN] solutions or suppositories to control 
genital infections in cows with poor breeding efficiency.”! 


The FuRACIN two-step method for treating impaired fertility: 


ae 


Step 1. During estrus instill aseptically the contents of 1 to 3 SQUEEJETS (30 
to 90 cc.) of FuRACIN Solution Veterinary into the uterus using a uterine 
pipette or catheter. (SQUEEJETS of 30 cc. of FURACIN Solution Veterinary, 
box of 12.) 


Step 2. During the next 3 weeks, insert 1 FURACIN Suppository Veterinary 
into the anterior portion of the vagina, using a special suppository applicator, 
3 times weekly on alternate days. (FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary, box 
of 12.) The cow may be bred at the next estrus. 


Available through your professional veterinary dealer. = 
References: 1. Vigue, R. F., et al.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 134:308 (Apr. 1) 1959. G:) 
EATON LABORATORIES, Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company, NORWICH, N. Y. \—/ 
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Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


Fig. 1—Ventrodorsal 

view of the pelvis and 

hindlegs of the lame 
dog. 


History.—A male Wire-Haired Fox Terrier, 4 years old, was lame in the right 
hindleg for at least a year. During the last several weeks, the muscles of the lame 
leg had partially atrophied and the range of motion of the femur at the hip joint 
had become somewhat restricted. There was no knowledge of previous injury. 
Radiographs of the hindlegs and pelvis were taken (Fig. 1). 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Osteoarthritis accompanied 
by remodeling changes of the head and neck 
of the right femur. Such changes usually 
follow mild necrosis of the femoral head, 
osteochondrosis of the capitular epiphyseal 
cartilage of the femur, or possibly trau- 
matic injury to the area. 


Comment.—In certain breeds, particu- 
larly the Pug, Pekingese, Wire-Haired Fox 
Terrier, and Miniature Poodle, disturbed 
circulation to the femoral head and neck 
occurs frequently. It may be unilateral or 


2 5 

Fig. 2—Photograph of the femurs. The femur on 
the left side is affected by remodeling of the head 
(A) and osteophytosis at the junction of the head 
and neck (B). The femur on the right is normal. 


bilateral and the changes are easily mis- 
taken for hip dysplasia. The condition 
usually occurs when the dog is 4 to 8 
months old and prior to the time of ossifi- 
cation of the epiphyseal cartilage. 

In man, attempts are made to distin- 
guish between necrosis of the femoral head 
and osteochondrosis of the epiphyseal carti- 
lage. Studies of these two conditions in 
dogs are limited, and with our present 
knowledge it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the two diseases. 

In this case, it was assumed that the 
initial disturbance was mild, occurred 
when the dog was less than 1 year old, and 
that the defect went unnoticed until sec- 


ondary osteoarthritis, osteophytosis (Fig. 
2), and fibrosis of the capsule (Fig. 3) be- 
came pronounced. 

This dog was euthanatized because of its 
disability. Upon examination of the gross 
and histologic sections of the joint (Fig. 
3), the affected capsule was 3 to 4 mm. 
thick (1 mm. is normal). There were also 
active osteophytoses at the junction of the 
femoral head and neck (Fig. 2). Movement 
of the head of the femur in the acetabulum 
was restricted to a range of 45 degrees 
(180 degrees is normal after the muscles 


3—Cross section of the affected capsule 
(left) and the normal capsule (right). 


are dissected away). The round ligament 
had completely degenerated. There was 
eburnation of the articular cartilage on the 
dorsal aspect of the affected head. The bone 
trabeculae under the cartilage were greatly 
increased in size and number, and remodel- 
ing was so extensive that it was impossible 
to determine the true nature of the original 
defect. 


This report was contributed by Harold Melman, 
D.V.M., Washington, D.C., and was prepared with 
the assistance of Wayne H. Riser, D.V.M., MLS., 
Kensington, Md. 
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at calving time... 


for retained placenta 


Prevents or controls uterine infection associated with retained placenta e results 
in higher conception rates e fewer services per conception. Bottle of 25 boluses. 


for calf scours ENT 


Bolus Veterinary, Small 


Often effective within 12 hours e diarrhea halted in an average of less than 
3 days e recovery, even in some cases of seemingly moribund calves with bloody 
feces, surprisingly rapid and complete. Bolus of 3.3 Gm., boxes of 24 and 500. 
Available through your professional veterinary distributor. / References and reprints on request. 


® 
EATON LABORATORIES, Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company, NORWICH, N.Y. &) 
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How to give him 4 years of 
college for the price of 3 


If your money and your young- 
ster grew up together, it would 
certainly help meet college 
costs, wouldn’t it? That’s ex- 
actly how it works when you 
save for his education with U.S. 
Savings Bonds. For example, 
if you start with $6.25 a week 
when he’s 2 or 3, you'll have 
put in $4900 when he reaches 
college age. Then cash the 
Bonds as you need them, and 
you'll get back about $6900 — 
enough for a fair share of 4 
years at State. 


WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE 
SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 


You can save automatically on 
the Payroll Savings Plan, or 
buy Bonds at any bank - You 
now earn 334% to maturity, 
44% more than ever before - 
You invest without risk under 
a U. S. Government guarantee 
- Your Bonds are replaced free 
if lost or stolen - You can get 
Give him his chance at America’s opportunities. yor money with interest any- 
He needs a peaceful world to grow in. Every U.S. time you want it - You save 
Savings Bond you buy helps assure peace by more than money—you buy 
keeping our country strong. shares in a stronger America. 


You save more than money with U.S. Savings Bonds 
@ This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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WILSON ‘Continous 
UALITY nspection o 


Dept. of Agr. 


Only 3 of the 3000 dog food brands are inspected by the U.S. 
Government. One of these three—Ideal Dog Food—is manufactured 
by a meat packer famous for quality products...Wilson & Co. 


When you recommend Ideal Dog Food to a pet owner, you are recommend- 
ing the only dog food that carries these two guarantees of complete nourish- 
ment in every can...the assurance of a great name in meat products... plus 
continuous inspection by the U.S. Government. This means Ideal is 
certified by the U.S. Department of Agriculture as a normal maintenance 
dog (and cat) food. 
The third important assurance of 
good health for dogs & cats is YOU. 
This is how Ideal encourages pet 
owners to rely on all three: 


“To be certain your pet is 
tip-top in every respect, 

take him to the veterinarian 
for periodic health check-ups” 


Feed and 
recommend Ideal 
with 
complete confidence! 


WILSON & CO., INC. 
Chicago, lilinois — Meat Packers 
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How AVMA Publicized the 98th 


Annual Meeting 


Conventions are, in many respects, pub- 
lic relations events. While the scientific 
sessions of an AVMA convention are pri- 
marily designed to bring veterinarians up 
to date on the latest scientific developments, 
they also spotlight the profession’s com- 
petence in serving the needs of the public. 

Likewise, while the business sessions are 
primarily designed to shape and direct the 
profession’s activities and policies, they 
also portray to the public the profession’s 
alertness to questions concerning the com- 
mon good. 

Convention publicity—translating con- 
vention activities into a language under- 
standable to the public and disseminating 
the information among opinion leaders and 
communications media—is responsi- 
bility of the AVMA’s director of public 
information. It is a year-round responsi- 
bility, but at no other time is it more im- 
portant, and more consequential, than at 
convention time. At convention time, the 
entire profession is “on the spot,” and how 
it behaves, how it performs, may lastingly 
determine public opinion about the profes- 
sion. 

Here is a brief account of how the 
AVMA discharged its obligation to publi- 
cize the 98th annual session. 

On June 6, a three-page summary of 
convention activities was sent to all veteri- 
nary publications. This was in essence a 
membership service provided to inform 


veterinarians about the scope and content 
of the convention through their state, re- 
gional, and local journals and newsletters. 
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Weeks before this release was mailed, 
work had already started to compile mate- 


rial for a comprehensive Press Kit de- 
signed to assist media representatives— 
press, radio, and television—in covering 
the 98th annual meeting. 

The Press Kit, the cover of which fea- 
tured the Association’s seal and promi- 
nently displayed the letters “AVMA,” con- 
sisted of: 


+ A program digest for press, radio, 
and television, highlighting those parts 
of the scientific and business sessions 
which seemed to be of greatest interest 
to the general public. 

+ Five releases dealing with scientific 
topics of interest to the general public 
and to other health professions, such as 
veterinary medical education, foreign 
animal diseases, training of guide dogs, 
and diseases of laboratory animals. 

+ A short biography and photo of Dr. 
Mark L. Morris, president of the AVMA. 

+A list of milestones in American 
veterinary medical history. 

+ Background information on struc- 
ture and function of the AVMA. 

+ A concise description of the dimen- 

sions of veterinary medicine in the 
United States. 
The latter piece of material, replacing 
the old Veterinary Fact Sheet, described 
the education and activities of veterinari- 
ans in fields such as general practice, agri- 
culture, pet health, public health, meat in- 
spection, research, Armed Forces, private 
industry, teaching, and the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Altogether, the Press Kit contained 34 
typewritten pages of information about 
veterinary medicine and the convention. 

On July 1, 1,200 copies of the Kit were 
distributed among major’ metropolitan 
newspapers, wire services, farm and dairy 
publications, livestock publications, health 
and science publications, national consumer 
magazines, business and trade publications, 
science writers, news services, feature syn- 
dicates, pet magazines, veterinary publica- 
tions, and among individuals and organiza- 
tions having requested convention material. 

A few days before the Press Kit was 
mailed, a specially prepared summary of 
convention activities was sent to all com- 

(Continued on page 822) 
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Hog Cholera Antibody Concentrate 


~S) 
with a standardized potency at 
least 100% greater than that of is ee 


The globulin fractions of GAMATRATE 

are principally gamma globulins and hog 
cholera antibodies extracted from the blended 
blood of carefully chosen and vac- 

cinated hogs hyperimmunized against 

hog cholera. 


GAMATRATE may be used in any 
situation calling for anti-hog cholera 
serum with but one half the recom- 
mended anti-hog cholera serum dosage. 
5 cc. used simultaneously with Hog 
Cholera Vaccine (Affiliated Brand) will 
assure long lasting immunity to 

hog cholera. 


Convenient to store... carry... 
administer. GAMATRATE is available in 


250 cc. vials at all CORN BELT Depots. enter 
U.S.D.A. supervision to the 
industry's highest standards 

of quality. 


(Corn Belt Maboratories, inc. 


producers of biologicals and phar tical: 


for the graduate Veterinarian exclusively 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. anc convenient depots 


Tel. UPton 4-3333 
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PR Page—continued 


munications media in the greater Detroit 
area. 

To serve the vast market of ‘electronic 
journalism,” the material in the Press Kit 
was reduced to eight one-minute’ spot 
announcements which distributed 
among major radio and television stations 
throughout the country. Enclosed with the 
spot announcements was a copy of “Dimen- 
sions of Veterinary Medicine” to serve 
broadcasters as a future reference sheet on 
the profession. 

A special effort was made to publicize 
the five veterinarians who were to receive 
awards at the Opening Session. Individual 
releases describing the awards and giving 
biographical information on the winners, 
as well as their award-winning contribu- 
tions to the profession, were prepared and 
sent with a photograph to the award win- 
ners’ home-town newspapers and radio and 
television stations. 

Additionally, a general release dealing 
with all five award winners and their work 
was sent to all veterinary publications and 
all wire services. 


Individual releases were also prepared on 
all AVMA delegates, and sent to their 
home-town media. 

To assure maximum coverage of the con- 
vention in Detroit, the director of public 
information spent the days from July 17 
through 19 in Detroit, calling in person on 
newspaper editors, radio and_ television 
program directors, and directors of special 
radio and television shows. 

Of course, nobody can forsee the results 
of these preparatory efforts at the time 
this account is being written. At publica- 
tion time, newspaper clippings and reports 
on radio and television interviews will have 
indicated in some measure to what extent 
the public has been informed about the 
98th annual meeting. But probably more 
important than immediate and tangible re- 
sults will be the fact that the AVMA has 
made its existence, its services, and its 
availability known to those whose job it is 
to inform the public. 


H. R. Kuehn 


Director, Public Information 


NEW 


EFFECTIVE THERAPY 
for DIARRHEA 
and DIARRHEAL ENTERITIS 


Each SULFOCTAN tablet contains: 
Phthalylsulfacetamide 


Tannalbin (tannin albuminate, dessic.)...... 


SULFOCTAN™ 


with 
NATURAL MEAT SUBSTANCE 


= 0.4 Gm. ( 6grs.) 
Octin mucate (isometheptene mucate)..... 0.065 Gm. ( 1 gr. ) 


0.65 Gm. (10 grs.) 


plus natural meat substance 


dosage: Dogs — i tablet per 25 pounds of body weight, twice daily, 
usually for three to five days. 


Cats and “toy” dogs — proportionally less, according to size. 
N.B. Instruct client to keep SULFOCTAN out of the patient’s reach. Dogs really go for 
SULFOCTAN’S natural meat taste and will eat as much as they can get their teeth into. 
SULFOCTAN supplied in bottles of 50 and 250; available only through your veterinary distributor. 


Tannalbin, Sulfoctan, Octin® 


ORANGE 


Veterinary Division 


KNOLL PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 


NEW JERSEY 
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a 
dietary food 
for 
use in the 
clinical management 
of 


A "PRESCRIPTION DIET" 
® 


SOLD ONLY TO 
GRADUATE 
VETERINARIANS 


PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, HILL PACKING COMPANY, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Coming Meetings 


Notices of coming meetings must be received 
30 days before date of publication. 


October, 1961 


New England Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Poland Springs Hotel, Poland Springs, Maine, 
Oct. 1-4, 1961. Dr. C. Lawrence Blakely, 180 Long- 

wood Ave., Boston, Mass., secretary. 


New York State Veterinary Medical Seciety. 70th annual 
meeting. Saranac Inn, New York, Oct. 3-7, 1961. Dr. 
C. D. Ebertz, 84 Grant Ave., Auburn, N.Y., program 

chairman. 


Purdue University. 49th annual conference for veterinarians. 
Purdue University, School of Veterinary Science and 

Medicine, Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 5-7, 1961. Dr. Erskine » 
V. Morse, Purdue University, School of Veterinary 

Science and Medicine, Lafayette, Ind., dean. 


Symposium on Recent Developments in Research Methods 
and Instrumentation. 11th annual instrument symposium 
and research equipment exhibit. National Institutes of 

Health, Bethesda 14, Md., Oct. 9-12, 1961. Mr. James 

B. Davis, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda 14, 

Md., executive secretary 


Interstate Veterinary Medical Association. 47th annual 
meeting. Sheraton-Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa, Oct. 
12-13, 1961. Dr. D. W. Rubel, 3209 Thirty-Eighth St., 


Sioux City, Iowa, secretary. 


Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association. Annual meeting. 


Vangard® 45 is a powerful, but safe Sheraton Montrose Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Towa, Oct. 
fungicide, formulated specifically to 12-13, 1961. Dr. William R. Goodwin, Newhall, Iowa, 


attack the micro-organisms that cause 


University of Georgia. Sixteenth Annual Short Course to 
ringworm. Furnished in wettable pow- Veterinarians. Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Statior 
der form, it readily forms a water Tifton, Ga., Oct. 14-15, 1961. Dr. James G. Miller 

Animal Disease Department, University of Georgia, Col 
suspension, and is easily and quickly lege of Agriculture, head. 


applied. The active ingredient in University of Illinois. 42nd Annual Conference and Exten- 


. Vangard® 45 is N-trichloromethvl- sion Short Course for Veterinarians. College of Veteri- 

& » . t ; y nary Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., Oct. 
mercapto-4-cyclohexene-1, 2-dicarbox- 19-20, 1961. Dr. L. E. St. Clair, Department of Veteri- 
imide nary Anatomy and Histology, conference chairman. 


Illinois Veterinary Medical Conference and Short Course. 


EFFECTIVE ON CATTLE, University of Illinois, Urbana, Oct. 19-20, 1961. Dean 
HORSES, SWINE, DOGS of Urbane, Ut 
AND CATS 


Gaines Symposium. University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., 
Oct. 20, 1961. Mr. Harry Miller, Gaines Dog Research 


22-24, 1961. Dr. M. W. Emmel, P.O. Box 340, Gaines- 
ville, Fla., executive secretary. 


Available from your Professional Center, 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y., director 
Veterinary Distributor of the Dog Research Center. 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ Association. Centennial Nu- 
Mail coupon for Tec hnical Literature trition conference, Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21-25, 1961. 
on Vangard® 45 Fennell-Gibson Public Relations, 2201 Grand Ave., Kan- +} 
sas City, Mo. 
R. if VANDERBILT Cco., Southern Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT Thomas Jefferson Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 22-25, 
230 PARK AVE.,NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 1961. Dr. A. A. Husman, Box 91, Raleigh, N.C., secre- ‘ | 
tary. 
Gentlemen, Please send Tethnical P-18 \ 
Data Sheets #49 and 69 Florida State Veterinary Medical Association. 32nd annual ‘ 
convention. Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., Oct. i 


California Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Long Beach, Calif., Oct. 23-25, 1961. Mr. Kenneth 


(Please attach to your Professional letterhead) 301-303, San 
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Missouri, University of. 37th annual veterinary confer- 
ence. Columbia, Mo., Oct. 30-31, 1961. Dr. Cecil 
Elder, Department of Veterinary Pathology, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo., chairman. 


Curtis Ho- 
1961. Dr. 
secretary. 


United States Livestock Sanitary Association. 
tel, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 30-Nov. 3, 
R. Hendershott, 33 Oak Lane, Trenton, N.J., 


Veterinary Laboratory Diagnosticians. 4th annual meet- 
ing. Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 30-31, 
1961. Dr. E. Pope, 4922 Holiday Dr., Madison 5, 
Wis., secretary. 

National Assembly Chief Livestock Sanitary Officials. 

Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 30-31, 1961. 

Dr. M. N. Riemenschneider, 122 State Capitol, Okla- 

homa City, Okla., secretary. 


Association of Federal Veterinarians. Annual 
meeting. Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 31, 
1961. Dr. F. L. Herchenroeder, Box 3085, Parkfairfax 
Station, Alexandria, Va., secretary. 


National 


November, 1961 


Association. Hotel 
Nov. 1-2, 1961. Dr. R. C. 
Moline, IIl., secretary. 


Mississippi Valley Veterinary Medical 
Pere Marquette, Peoria, IIl., 
Williams, 3721 Fifth Ave., 


Nov. 10. 
Edsel 
Ford 


Michigan Nucleonic Society. Detroit, Mich., 
1961. Dr. L. E. Preuss, Department of Physics, 
B. Ford Institute for Medical Research, Henry 
Hospital, Detroit 2, Mich., chairman. 


American Public Health Association. 89th annual meeting 
Cobo Hall, Detroit, Mich., Nov. 13-17, 1961. Dr 
Berwyn F. Mattison, American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y., executive 
director. 


December, 196! 


American Association of Equine Practitioners. 8th annual 
meeting. Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Texas. Dec. 3-5, 
1961. AAEP, 531 Guaranty Bank Bldg., Denver 2, Colo 


Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Dec. 4-5, 1961. Dr. 
L. S. Shirrell, 545 E. Main St., Frankfort, Ky., secretary. 


Jenuary, 1962 


Michigan State University. Thirty-ninth annual Postgrad- 
uate Conterence tor Veterinarians. College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Michigan State University, East Lansing. 


Mich., Jan. 17-19, 1962. Dr. W. W. Armistead, dean. 


Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla., Jan. 21-23, 1962. Dr. 
W. D. Speer, 538 S. Madison, Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
ing. Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 
Dr. B. S. Pomeroy, 1443 Raymond Ave.. St. 
Minn., secretary. 


meet- 
22-24. 1962. 
Paul 8, 


Association. Annual 
Lake City, Utah, Jan. 
Bert Reinow, Box 277, Pinedale, Wyo., 


Intermountain Veterinary Medica! 
meeting. Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
24-27, 1962. Dr. 
president. 


Sectional design, permanent or 
portable. Strong, rugged. Long life. 
Welded galvanized pipe frame. Chain 
link fence. Discourages climbing. 
Amproves ventilation, cleanliness. 
< Less disease. Designed and built for 
LOW pour perpen. and 
. reight pa rite for circu 
PRICES! 
Brinkman Mfg. Co., Dept. 50, Huntoon & Auburn Rd., 
Topeka, Kansas 


PORTABLE DOG PENS 


Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Wichita, Kan., Jan. 29-31, 1962. Dr. 
1825 Humboldt, Manhattan, Kan., ex- 


Kansas Veterinary 
Broadview Hotel, 
M. W. Osburn, 
ecutive secretary. 


August, 1962 


American Veterinary Medical Association. Ninety-ninth 
Annual Meeting. Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla., Aug. 12-16, 1962. Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.. executive secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 


Twelfth World's Poultry Congress. Show Grounds of the 
New South Wales Royal Agricultural Society, Sydney, 
Australia, Aug. 13-18, 1962. Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
chairman, U.S. Participation Committee, 1207 Emerald 
Bay, Laguna Beach, Calif.; Dr. A. William Jasper, 
secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
54. Til. 


Theo. MEYER 


MAKERS OF 


THERAPOGEN 
The Golden 


Veterinary 
ANTISEPTIC 


are pleased to announce three 
New Distributors: 


Grain Belt Supply Co. 
4902 S. 33rd Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 


A. J. Buck & Son, Inc. 
1515 E. North Avenue 
Baltimore 13, Maryland 

The Holmes Serum Co., Inc. 
225 E. Washington Street 
Springfield, Illinois 


Samples and literature may be obtained 
from any of these, or from the manufacturer: 


213 South 10th Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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1863 The First 100 Years 


1963 


J. F. Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


History of 


In his presidential address at the 1919 meet- 
ing in New Orleans, ¥V. A. Moore spoke of the 
existence among veterinarians 
1919 “. . . of a false conception of 
professional authority ... . 
Numerous appeals have come to defend the 
rights of veterinarians ... [but] I do not find 
that practitioners are vested with it [authority] 
when their professional function is considered 
alone ... . In the true sense, veterinarians are 
the servants of animal owners. According to 
the tenets of our ethics, they can serve only 
when requested to do so and, by the property 
rights, they have no other alternative. 

“There is a delicacy in this situation that 
members sometimes overlook. The sense of be- 
ing a servant is often humiliating, but never 
so when considered in a true, professional 
spirit. ... 1 am bold enough . . . to believe 
that the time will come soon when they [vet- 
erinarians| will command sufficiently the con- 
fidence of men in their occupations to enable 
them to perform fully the mission of their 
calling. It is this principle, rather than vested 
authority, that gives them the dignity of pro- 
fessional men.” 

Two general sessions at the meeting were 
devoted to the Army Veterinary Service, one to 
diseases in the South, and one session on sani- 
tary science to infectious equine anemia. C. J. 
Marshall reported that a Pennsylvania farm 
had 31 deaths from malignant catarrhal fever, 
and said that although this disease was thought 
to be rare, it might be more prevalent than 
supposed. “‘A diagnosis in this case would have 
been overlooked if the disease had occurred in 
a small herd with but few deaths.” 

W. H. Hoskins remarked in passing, “When 
the Volstead prohibition bill reached confer- 
ence it was discovered that a provision permit- 
ting the veterinarian to prescribe liquors under 
like conditions as the physician had been 
omitted . . . [but] we were assured . . . the 
omission was not intentional.’ Later, re- 
sponse to an inquiry by N. S. Mayo, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue ruled, “. . . veterinarians 
may not prescribe intoxicating liquors for in- 
ternal use for their animal patients ... . 
[This] is limited to duly qualified physicians 
for persons only. Not to exceed 6 quarts of 
alcohol may therefore be obtained by any vet- 
erinarian during any calendar year.” A dryly 
humorous note in the JOURNAL read: “The 
announcement that the law does not permit 


the AVMA 


the prescribing of alcoholic liquors for animals 
will be sad news to many stable attendants.” 

C, A. Cary was elected president; N. S. Mayo 
was re-elected secretary, and, as was to be the 
case until 1943, M. Jacob was re-elected treas- 
urer. 

VERANUS ALVA MOORE was born in 
Houndsfield, N. Y., April 13, 1859. He received 
his B.S. degree from Cornell (1887), his M.D. 
from George Washington University (1890), 
an honorary veterinary degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (1911), and a D.Se. 


Dr. Veranus A. Moore 


from Syracuse University (1919). From 1890- 
1896, he was with the BAI, succeeding Theo- 
bald Smith as chief of the Pathological Divi- 
sion in 1895. In 1896, he became a member 
of the first faculty in veterinary medicine at 
Cornell, as professor of Veterinary Pathology, 
Bacteriology, and Meat Inspection. In 1908, he 
succeeded James Law as dean, and remained 
in both capacities until his retirement in 1929. 

Dr. Moore joined the AVMA in 1901, was 
vice-president four times, the first chairman of 
the Executive Board (1916), and president in 
1918. An authority on tuberculosis, he served 
on the International Tuberculosis Commission: 
he was co-author with W. A. Hagan of a text- 
book, General and Pathogenic Bacteriology 
and Immunity (1925). One of his two sons, 
Ervin V. Moore, became a veterinarian (Cor- 
nell, 1917). 

Dr. Moore died at Ithaca, N.Y., Feb. 11, 
1931. 
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TREAT 


QUICKLY 


...release them safely with a RANGER PORTABLE - 
CATTLE CHUTE 


Handy hydraulic jack easily tips animals 
forward to relieve intestinal pressure during 
surgery, quickly lowers chute for work—raises it 
for travel. 


A. O. SMITH 


HARVESTORE PRODUCTS, INC. 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
A. O. Smith International, S.A., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Here’s a chute that lets you perform any animal- 
treating job and save time in the process. Remov- 
able panels limit the animals’ vision, encouraging 
them to enter quickly without panic. A quick, 
forward release front gate speeds exits by letting 
animals continue their normal forward movement. 

Reduced treatment time is just one advantage of 
the Ranger chute. Full floating sides—both top and 
bottom squeeze—firmly grip any size animal. 
Adjustable, vertical stanchions accommodate even 
thick-necked animals. Heavy-gauge steel construc- 
tion assures long life and makes sanitizing easy. 
Springs produce a glide-ride action—make the chute 
pull smoothly. 

The Ranger portable cattle chute enables full 
use of the progressive animal-treating methods 
your clients expect. Check with your Ranger dealer 
for a trade-in on your present chute. For more 
information, return the coupon. 


A. O. Smith Harvestore Products, Inc. 
Dept. AVMA—101, Kankakee, Illinois R-32 


Please send me full information on the Ranger portable 
cattle chute. 


| am a student. 
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Bind Your Copies 


of the 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 


ASSOCIATION 


and 
AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF 
VETERINARY RESEARCH 


The publishers have effected an arrangement with one of America’s 
foremost bookbinders by which subscribers can have their journals 


economically bound, to the publisher's specifications. 


Your copies of the JourNaL of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, 12 issues. January to June or July to December. will be 
bound in the finest grade black washable buckram. with your name 


imprinted on the front cover. Price $4.95 per volume. 


Ship journals parcel post. Bound volumes will be returned trans- 


portation prepaid. Full remittance must accompany order. 


Publisher’s Authorized Bindery Service, Ltd. 


Binders of all scientific and technical 


journals. 


430 W. Erie St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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American Veterinary Medical Association 


Official Roster—1961-1962 


Officers 


President—Mark L. Morris, Allenspark, Colo. 

President-Elect—Dan J. Anderson, P.O. Box 14157, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Vice-President—Andy 
Miss. 

Executive Secretary—H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 

Treasurer—H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIL. 


Crawford, Rolling Fork, 


Michigan 


Executive Board 


Chairman—Jack O. Knowles, 2101 N.W. 25th 
Ave., Miami 42, Fla. 

District I (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont)—Myron G. Fincher, New York State 
Veterinary College, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. (1962). 

District I (Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia) 
—Mark W. Allam, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1963) 

District UT (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee)—Jack O. Knowles, ibid. 
(1965). 

District IV (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and West 
Virginia)—H. B. Roberts, 3409 W. 148 St, 
Cleveland, Ohio (1965). 

District Cillinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin)— 
E. A. Woelffer, 115 Woodland Lane, Oconomo- 
woc, Wis. (1963). 

District VI Cowa and Minnesota)—Don H. 
Spangler, Atwater, Minn. (1966). 

District VII (Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma)— 
C. Edwin Hofmann, 5302 E. 11th St., Tulsa, 
Okla. (1964). 

District VII (Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas)— 
Richard D. Turk, A. & M. College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas (1967). 

District 1X (Colorado, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and Wy- 
oming)—Vyrle D. Stauffer, 5500 Wadsworth 
Blvd., Arvada, Colo. (1964). 

District X (Arizona, California, Hawaii, and Ne- 
vada)—Robert J. Schroeder, 9738 Tecum Rd., 
Downey, Calif. (1967). 

District XI (Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington)—Clifford A. Bjork, 3644 N.E. Flanders 
St., Portland, Ore. (1966). 

District XII (Provinces of Canada)—J. A. Hen- 
derson, Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, 
Ont. (1962). 


Ex Officio—Mark L. Morris, Allenspark, Colo. 
(1963). 

Ex Officio—Dan J. Anderson, P. O. Box 14157, 
Fort Worth, Texas (1964). 

Ex Officio—E. E. Leasure, (Immediate Past Presi- 
dent), School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas 
State Univ., Manhattan, Kan. (1962). 


Board of Governors 
(Ex Officio) 


Jack O. Knowles, Chairman; Mark L. Morris; Dan 
J. Anderson. 


Advisory Committee of the House of 
Delegates 


Chairman—Niel W. Pieper, Randolph Rd., Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

Representing Large Animal Practice—Keith D. 
Lassen, Box 295, Mesa, Ariz. (1962). 

Representing Large Animal Practice—A._ E. 
Coombs, P. O. Box 174, Skowhegan, Maine 
(1963). 

Representing Mixed Practice—Niel W. 
ibid. (1962). 

Representing Sma!'l Animal Practice—A._ G. 
Misener, 6448 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. (1964). 

Rebresenting Teaching and Research—William T. 
Oglesby, Department of Veterinary Science, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, La. 
(1964). 

Representing Federal and State Government Regu- 
latory Services—John L. O'Harra, 533 Fairview 
Ave., Reno, Nev. (1962). 

Representing the Armed Forces and the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service—R. R. Miller, Assistant for 
Veterinary Services, Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Department of Air Force, Washington 25, 
D.C. (1963). 


Pieper, 


Headquarters 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Executive Staff 


Executive Secretary—Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr. 

Editor-in-Chief—Dr. Donald A. Price 

Assistant Editor—Dr. A. Freeman 

Director of Professional Relations—Dr. James R. 
Hay 

Director of Scientific Activities— 

Business Manager—Mr. R. G. Rongren 

Director of Public Information—Mr. H. R. Kuehn 

Director of Membership Services—Mr. R. D. Mor- 
rison 


(Continued on page 830) 
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Secretarial Staff 


To Dr. Kingman—Dorothy Bramley, Judy Winter- 
corn 

To Dr. Price—Ann Mahon 

To Dr. Freeman—Doris Kerndl 

To Dr. Hay—Lucille Menard 

To Director of Scientific Activities—Colleen Libby 

To Mr. Rongren—Bobbie Mathison 

To Mr. Kuehn—Frances Stapelfeldt 

To Mr. Morrison—Anita Egan 


Departments 


Accounting—Josephine Freund 

Central Files—Anita Riege 

Circulation—F. E. Klimes, Del Drexler 

Data Processing Manager—H. Ed. Robinson 

Directory and Membership Records—Carrie Kish, 
Causey Lee 

Librarian—Gertrude Schwerin 

Rece ptionist—Margie Gordon 

Subscriptions—Kathleen Van Quelef 


Editorial Staff 


Assistant to the Editors and Production Manager— 
Eva G. Bailey 

Editorial Assistants—Jacquelyn Havey, 
Furbee, Joyce Ludwig, Vinette Nickel 


Louanna 


Washington Office 


J. A. McCallam, V.M.D. (Brig. Gen., Ret.) 
Christina M. Campbell—Secretary 


Section Officers 


Research—R. F. Langham, Chairman, Department 
of Animal Pathology, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich.; William L. Sippel, Secre- 
tary, Florida Livestock Board, Kissimmee, Fla. 

Public Health—Lt. Col. Leslie Murphy, Co- 
Chairman, National Cancer Institute, Virology 
Research Resources Branch, Bethesda 14, Md.; 
James H. Steele, Co-Chairman, USPHS, Com- 
municable Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles 
T. Caraway, Secretary, State Department of 
Health, New Orleans, La. 

Regulatory Veterinary Medicine—Clarence L. 
Campbell, Jr., Chairman, Florida Livestock 
Board, 439 N. Monroe St., Tallahassee, Fla.; 
F. J. Mulhern, Secretary, Animal Disease Eradi- 
cation Division, Washington 25, D. C. 

Small Animal—R. G. Schirmer, Co-Chairman, 
Michigan State University, Department of Sur- 
gery and Medicine, East Lansing, Mich.; George 
M. Young, Co-Chairman, 454 Cassat Ave., Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; R. C. Vierheller, Secretary, Whit- 
tier Dog and Cat Hospital, 907 W. Philadelphia 
St., Whittier, Calif. 

Large Animal—L. E. Boley, Co-Chairman, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, 

Urbana, Ill.; Donald F. Walker, Co-Chairman, 
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School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn Uni- 
versity, Auburn, Ala.; M. G. Fincher, Secretary, 
New York State Veterinary College, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Poultry—B. R. Burmester, Chairman, USDA Re- 
gional Poultry Research Laboratory, 3606 E. 
Mount Hope Rd., East Lansing, Mich.; A. L. 
Kleckner, Secretary, Department of Veterinary 
Hygiene, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


Women's Auxiliary 


President—Mrs. C. 
Blandinsville, Ill. 

President-Elect—Mrs. J. I. 
9038, Asheville, N. Car. 

Vice-President for the House of Delegates—Mrs. 
Austin Eivers, 3395 13th Place S.E., Salem, Ore. 

Vice-President for Publications—Mrs. A. M. 
Simpson, 1600 Indian Hills, Big Spring, Texas. 

Vice-President for Public Relations Media—Mrs. 
Don W. Clarke, P.O. Box 150, Friday Harbor, 
Wash. 

Vice-President for Student Auxiliaries and Student 
Awards—Mrs. B. S. Pomeroy, 1443 Raymond 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Vice-President for Student Loans—Mrs. George T. 
Dorney, Box 216, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 

Secretary—Mrs. D. A. Osguthorpe, 4686 Highland 
Dr., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Peter S. Roy, 4443 Atlantic Blvd., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Membership Secretary—Mts. S. L. Hendricks, 2923 
Rutland Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Retiring President—Mrs. FE. E. Leasure, 318 S. 17th 
St., Manhattan, Kan. 

Office Supervisor—Mrs. Mark L. Davenport, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 


M. Rodgers, P.O. Drawer G, 


P.O. Box 


Cornwell, 


Board of Trustees—Group Insurance 


Administrative Office 
MICA — 209 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, IIl. 


H. D. Carter, Chairman, 410 N. Main St., Fair- 
mount, Ind. 

Carl A. Brandly, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Wade O. Brinker, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
$, 
T. Lloyd Jones, 
Guelph, Ont. 
Wayne O. Kester, 11502 W. Colfax Ave., Denver, 
Colo. 

H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 

O. Norling-Christensen, 730 Hibbard Rd., Wil- 
mette, III. 

A. H. Quin, P.O. Box 167, Kansas City, Mo. 


Ontario Veterinary College, 
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Board of Trustees—Research Fund 


Mark L. Morris, Chairman, Allenspark, Colo. 

Dan J. Anderson, P.O. Box 14157, Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Jack O. Knowles, 2101 N.W. 25th Ave., Miami 
42, Fla. 

H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 


Judicial Council 


G. H. Gilbert, Chairman, 5500 Wadsworth Blvd., 
Arvada, Colo. (1965). 

H. E. Kingman, Jr., Secretary, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 

W. W. Armistead, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
(1964). 

W. O. Kester, 
Colo. (1962). 

C. M. Rodgers, P.O. Drawer G, Blandinsville, III. 
(1966). 

Raymond C. Snyder, Walnut St. and Copley Rd., 
Upper Darby, Pa. (1963). 


11502 W. Colfax Ave., Denver, 


Council on Education 


T. Lloyd Jones, Chairman, Representing Basic 
Sciences, Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, 
Ont. (1965). 

W. E. Jennings, Vice-Chairman, Representing Mili- 
tary Service, Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets, State Office Building, Albany, N. Y. 

R. E. Rebrassier, Secretary, Representing Postgrad- 
uate Training, 253 S. North Broadway, Colum- 
bus 14, Ohio (1965). 

J. E. Greene, Representing Clinical Sciences, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn Univer- 
sity, Auburn, Ala. (1962). 

W. G. Magrane, Representing Small Animal 
Practice, R.R., 20, Mishawaka, Ind. (1963). 

H. L. Marsh, Representing Large Animal Practice, 
521 Billings St., Princeton, Ill. (1966). 

C. K. Mingle, Representing Regulatory Veterinary 
Medicine, 4512 Oliver St., Riverdale, Md. 
(1964). 

Niel W. Pieper, Representing Mixed Practice, 
Randolph Rd., Middletown, Conn. (1963). 

W. H. Riser, Representing Veterinary Research, 
3511 Kent St., Kensington, Md. (1962). 

Martin P. Hines, Representing Public Health (in- 
cluding milk and meat inspection), 1729 Brooks 
Ave., Raleigh, N. Car. (1966). 


Council on Research 


T. Carl Jones, Chairman, Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
(1964). 

Rue Jensen, Vice-Chairman, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Colorado State University, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. (1962). 
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C. Roger Smith, Secretary, 3077 Derby St., Colum- 
bus 21, Ohio (1964). 

Carl A. Brandly, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (1962). 

George T. Edds, Fort Dodge Laboratories, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa (1965). 

W. A. Hagan, National Animal Disease Labora- 
tory, P.O. Box 70, Ames, Iowa (1963). 

R. L. Kitchell, 2326 Hendon Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
(1966). 

John [. McGrath, 463 Forrest Ave., Drexel Hills, 
Pa. (1966). 

G. C. Poppensiek, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (1965). 

R. D. Turk, School of Veterinary Medicine, A. & 
M. College of Texas, College Station, Texas 
(1963). 


Council on Public Health and Regulatory 
Veterinary Medicine 


R. K. Anderson, Chairman, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn. (1965). 

Russell McNellis, Secretary, Assistant for Veteri- 
nary Services, Office of the Surgeon General, 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. 
(1963). 

Arthur G. Boyd, 1220 N St., Sacramento, Calif. 
(1966). 

Harvie R. Ellis, 54 Belmont Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 
(1966). 

Dale W. Glascock, 320 Garden St., Papillion, Neb. 
(1964). 

R. L. Knudson, 128 Duvall St., Fairfax, Va. (1965). 
Oscar Sussman, 194 W. Harrison St., Princeton, 
N.J. (1962). 
E. Tierkel, 
USPALS., 50 

(1962). 

C. D. Van Houweling, P.O. Box 70, National 
Animal Disease Laboratory, Ames, Iowa (1963). 

Kenneth F. Wells, Health of Animals Division, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 
(1964). 

Staff Consultant—James R. Hay 


Communicable Disease Center, 
7th St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Council on Biological and Therapeutic Agents 


Clyde Cairy, Chairman, 3917 Gainesborough Dr., 
East Lansing, Mich. (1966). 

Roger P. Link, Vice-Chairman, College of Veteri- 
‘nary Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Til. (1965). 

Charles E. Bild, Secretary, 2500 N.W. 79th St., 
Miami 47, Fla. (1962). 

N. H. Booth, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colo. 
(1965). 

J. R. Harris, RR 5, Box 5, Bristol, Tenn. (1963). 

John E. Martin, 53 Beverly Ave., East Lansdowne, 
Pa. (1964). 


(Continued on page 832) 
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CATTLE CHUTE 


This fine Chute has a fool-proof, auto- 
matic head adjuster. It adjusts to any 
size animal. Ideal for removing horns, 
branding, milking, or any veterinary 
operation. Length 7 feet, weight 980 Ibs. 


AVAILABLE IN SIDE EXIT OR 
COMBINATION FRONT AND 
SIDE EXIT 
Chutes are made for either right or left 
side operation. Only one man is neces- 
sary to handle the complete operation. 
Adjustable squeeze gate sets the chute 

right for any size animal. 

Chutes may be had either PORTABLE 
or Stationary. Chute trails easily behind 
vehicle. One man can mount or dis- 
mount wheels in one to two minutes. 
Hitch and wheel attachments can be 
remounted ready for trailing in less 
than 3 minutes. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO VETERINARIANS 
DODGE CITY, KANSAS 


BOX 72 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS 
BOX 728 


Please send complete literature and special 
price information to veterinarians. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


| the JOURNAL. 
| tive Secretary from any active member regarding the appli- 


Carl J. Norden, Jr., Norden Laboratories, Lincoln, 
Neb. (1963). 

James H. Gillespie, New York State Veterinary 
College, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
(1966). 

J. D. Ray, 208 W. Franklin St., 
(1962). 

James Saunders, Jr.. 755 N.E. 
Antonio, Texas (1964). 


White Hall, Ill 


Military Hwy., San 


Technical Consultants: 
F. J. Kingma, FDA, Washington 25, D.C. 
J. M. Hejl, ARS, 2908 Old Dominion, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 


Council on Veterinary Service 


F. T. Candlin, Chairman, 280 Madison St., Denver 
6, Colo. (1960). 

C. J. Parshall, Vice-Chairman, 25915 Mission Blvd., 
Hayward, Calif. (1965). 

C. L. Nelson, Secretary, Jewell, lowa (1964). 

J. A. Henderson, 123 South Logan Ave., Ankeny, 
lowa (1963). 

R. F. Jackson, 
Fla. (1965). 

J. L. McAuliff, 11 
(1963). 

Harry J. Magrane, 332 W. 
waka, Ind. (1966). 

A. G. Misener, 6448 N. 
(1962). 

E. W. Peck, Auburn, Neb. (1962). 

Kenneth Whittington, 3545 Southern Ave., Mem- 
phis 11, Tenn. (1964). 

Staff Consultant—James R. Hay 


419 Anastasia Blvd., St. Augustine, 


Jewett Ave., Cortland, N.Y. 
McKinley St., Misha- 


Clark St, Chicago, IIL. 


APPLICATIONS 


| Applicants Not Members of Constituent 


Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (c) of Section 1, Article 
I, of the Bylaws, the names of applicants who are not 
members of constituent associations shall be published in 
Written comments received by the Execu- 


cation as published, will be furnished to the Judicial 
Council for its consideration prior to acceptance of the 
application. 


| KWAPIEN, ROBBERT P. 


P.O. Box 36, Hill Air Force Base, Utah. 
D.V.M., University of Georgia, 1959. 
Vouchers: Robert V. Pontius and F. R. Mencimer. 


-ALLAHAN, WILLIAM E. 

Sist Medical Det. (VAH), APO 108, New York, N.Y 
D.V.M., Ohio Scate University, 1959. 

Vouchers: Lorenz L. Beuschel and Henry Philmon. 


STAPLES, JAMES H. 
Box 37, 55ist U.S.A.%. Hospital, Otis AFB, Mass. 
D.V.M., Michigan State University, 1958. 
Vouchers: William D. Jones and John R. Young. 


SARMA, P. S. 
1398 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 
B.V.S., Madras Veterinary College, 1943. 
Vouchers: B. S. Pomeroy and H. FE. Kingman, Jr. 
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Through Diamond Laboratories’ biological standardization programs the 
mystery of immunological potency is uncovered, making it possible to know 
the exact or minimum antigenicity of every serial. 

Standardization gives biological products proper quality identification, 
allowing high quality to speak for itself. 


DIAMOND LABORATORIES 


first in progress...through research 
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New 
ina 
premeasured 


dispensing pack 


Each packet medicates up to 
100 gallons of drinking water 


Supplies time-proven oxytetracycline 
fortified with 8 important vitamins 


Available with tear-off dispensing label 


Sold only to veterinarians 
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When oral therapy is desired, you 
can choose Cosa-Terramycin Forti- 
fied Soluble Powder for its broad- 
spectrum activity against many 
primary diseases of cattle, sheep, 
swine and other species. 

And because of Cosa-Terramycin 
Fortified Soluble Powder’s effective- 
ness against an unusually-wide range 
of organisms it is recommended as 
the treatment of many infections 
which narrow-spectrum antibiotics 
or sulfas—alone or in combination 
—may often miss. 


Vitamin support 


In addition to the oxytetracycline 
HCl, Cosa-Terramycin contains 
high levels of eight vitamins to help 
meet increased nutrient needs of sick 
or stressed animals. This vitamin in- 
take is especially important with ani- 
mals which are too sick to eat, but 


—as frequently happens—still con- 
tinue to drink. 


New convenience 
of dispensing 


The 62 premeasured packets in 
Cosa-Terramycin’s 24.8-lb. dispens- 
ing drum makes water treatment 
simple. 

Each packet contains enough 
Cosa-Terramycin for 50-100 gallons 
of water, depending on the treat- 
ment level desired. 

And the packets contain conven- 
ient tear-off labels for dispensing 
purposes. 


Each Ib. contains 25 gms. oxytetracycline HCl, 
500,000 I. U. vitamin A, 100,000 I. U. vitamin D,, 
200 mg. vitamin K, 150 I.U. vitamin E, 2,000 mcg. 
vitamin Bi2, 800 mg. riboflavin, 4,000 mg. niacin- 
amide and 1,500 mg. pantothenic acid. 


Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 

Science for the world’s well-being® 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE HC! AND VITAMINS 


FORTIFIED SOLUBLE POWDER 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


- PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 

TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete box 
number address (7 words) or personal address line. 

COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
use of box number. (See paragraph above for total 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 


Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 


15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key letters can not 
be supplied. Address your — to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., and it will be sent to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—experienced small animal relief veteri- 
narian from November 11-18 and/or 6 weeks in 
April-May. Hospital-house combination. Westchester 
County, N. Y. State salary expected. Address Box 
J 11, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—ambitious veterinarian to assist in busy 
small animal practice in Long Island, N. Y. Perma- 
with future possibility of partnership 
for right man. Must have New York license. 
age, experience, school, marital status, salary de- 


Address Box K 13. JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


nent position 


sired. 


Wanted—California-licensed veterinarian for south- 
ern California small animal hospital. salary 
and opportunity for right man. Address 


JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Good 


HELDENBRAND & SON 
P.O. BOX 2367 CE 2-1316 NITE ME 4-4033 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Give 


Box K 12, 


Wanted- veterinarian for 
in Midwest. Starting salary- 
ther details will be given upon inquiry. 


J 68, JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Wanted—assistant veterinarian for smal] animal 
practice. State in first letter. Mary- 
land license required. Address Dr. Fred F. Everhart, 
Jr., 3914 S. Havover St., Baltimore 25, Md. 

Wanted 
small animal 
New York license. 
K 11, JOl RN AL of the 


Wanted associate 
go animal hospital. 
qualifications, and availability. 


RN. of the AVMA. 


Wanted 
Health Division of the 
United States citizen 
to $685 per month. 
nel, 235 Municipal Courts Bidg., St. 


Wanted—associate veterinarian 
hospital in Westchester County, 
and excellent working conditions. 


JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian to assist in group large ani- 
mal practice operating out of a well-equipped large 
animal hospital in Alberta, Canada. Licensing should 
be no problem if graduate of a credited school. Ad- 


dress Box K 10, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


W anted—veterinarian for mixed practice in county 
seat of east-central North Dakota. Salary with op- 
portunity for partnership. Address W. J. Einerson, 


D.V.M.. Lakota, N. Dak. 


Wanted 
practice in large 
tion on lease or 


Jol RN AL of the 


Position open in we I. esti als lis he d small ; animal hos- 
pital in North Carolina for graduate veterinarian 
Minimum of 1 year’s experience. Starting salary 
7.200) References required. Address Box 4, 
of the AVMA., 


small animal practice 
$6,500 per year. Fur- 
Address Box 


veterinarian for 6 months to 1 year fo: 
practice in Long Island. Must have 
State qualifications. Address Box 
AN MA. 


veterinarian te AAHA Chica a- 
Apartment available. State sal- 
Address Box Kk 


veterinarian for meat inspection work in 

City of St. Louis. Must be 
under 59 years of age. $537 
Address Department of Person- 


Louis 3, Mo. 


for small animal 
N. Y. Top. salary 
Address Box J 16, 


veterinarian to manage small animal 
Missouri city. Will give 1 year posi- 
salary basis. Address Box K 15. 


AVMA. 


NAL 


W aneed:- veterinarian for general or large anima 
practice in central Oklahoma. Give complete details 
including salary requirements. Address Box H_ 52, 


JOURNAL of the A\ MAL 


W anted 
and mixed practice 
dominately dairy cattle. 
or partnership. Address Box K 3, 
AVMA 


veterinarian ‘tes large anima 
in southeastern Wisconsin. Pre- 
Salary leading to percentage 


JOURNAL of the 


associate 


Wanted—Positions 


Veterinarian (OSU °58), AAHA experienced, de 
sires association with progressive small animal hos- 
pital in Midwest after January 1. Address Box K 9, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Experienced graduate, age 33, seeks institutiona! 
work in western United States. Prefer position that 
permits study toward an advanced degree. Address 


Box K 8 JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For sale—mixed practice in Virginia; completely- 
equipped hospital with living quarters, drugs, 2-way 
radio. Well-established practice. Gross—$30.000. 


Priced reasonably: terms. Address Box K 17, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—mixed practice in eastern Washington. 
New house, office, 7-acre waterfront land. Lucrative 
practice; excellent hunting and fishing. Very rea- 
sonable. Leaving United States. Address Box 726. 
Newport, Wash.; phone GI 7-3622. 


For sale—Nebraska mixed practice. Exceptionally 
good trade territory in irrigated area. Selling be- 
cause of ill health. Address Box J 52, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


For sale—general practice and inventory in rich 
agricultural community in central Wisconsin. Two- 
year option on real estate, Address Box K 7, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Will sell or lease for less than property value hos- 
pital, house, equipment, and practice. Small down 
payment. Albuquerque, N.M. Address Charles E. 
Doyle, 4813 N. McArthur, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


For sale—boarding kennels suitable for hospital. 
Ultra-modern design by veterinarian/architect: 2 
acres, fenced lake, small house and garage. Readily 
accessible to turnpike on outskirts of Cleveland. In 
operation 1 year. Owner has ill health. Address Box 


K 14, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale or lease—modern small animal hospital 
with living quarters. 50 cages, 20 outside runs. 
$30,000 gross. Large central Massachusetts city. Ad- 
dress Box J 66, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—Miami veterinary practice in ideal 
cation. Voluminous business—$90,000. Address 
H. L. McGee, 3520 N.W. 36th St., Miami, Fla. 


For sale—well-established, well-equipped — small 
animal practice in Long Island, N. Y. Good oppor- 
tunity for 2 men. Must have $50,000. Will consider 
1 man on a 3-to-5 year partnership basis with $35.- 
000 if he is energetic, ambitious, has good executive 
ability, and feels capable of buying out practice in 
that time. Address Box K 16, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


For sale or lease—northeastern Indiana hospital. 
fully-equipped for large and small animals including 
chute and x-ray. Good mixed practice netting more 
than $10,000. Available immediately. Large frontage 
on state highway. Address Kenneth Springer, Ossian, 
Ind., or Dr. K. M. Weinland, 327 W. Lutz Ave.. 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


For sale or lease—new small animal hospital in 
Kansas netting $15,000 to $20,000. Leaving for other 
interests. Address Box J 14, JOURNAL of | the 
AVMA. 


For sale—fully-equipped small animal hospital in 
urban Ohio area of 500,000. Net more than $15,000. 
Reasonably priced. $15,000 wili handle. Address Box 
kK 5. JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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VETERINARIANS 


DOA 


Good records are easy to keep 
The 1962 Daily Log is now ready to pro- 
vide you with complete business facts 
about your practice — overhead; receipts; 
charges; taxes; net earnings. No book- 
keeping knowledge required — adaptable 
to any practice. 

Saves time and worry 
Only a few minutes a day required to keep 
efficient practice management records — 
nothing is left to chance or memory — your 
tax returns can be verified quickly, easily. 

Welcomes comparison with any system 
Used and preferred by thousands of doctors 
since 1927 — recommended by tax ex- 
perts and accountants as a shortcut to 
office efficiency. 

Fully dated for easy reference 
Month, date and day printed on each 
Daily Page. Looseleaf forms post-bound 
in attractive, dated cover. 

PRICES: Regular Edition, one 40 line page 

a day, one volume, dated for 1962 — $7.75. 

Double Log Edition, two facing pages of 40 

lines each for each day, two volumes, dated 

for 1962 — per set — $13.50. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 
281 Kenyon Road Champaign, Illinois 


Please send me 1962 [] Regular 
me Double Daily Log for Veterinarians. 
e 


mittance enclosed. 
(CJ Please send me more information plus 


FREE Record Supplies Catalog Kit. 
Dr 
Address 


City 
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BROKEN TEETH 
—repaired in bottom win blades. 
Top and bottom blades sharpened to 
match. Save money—Guaranteed. 
Prices on Request 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARPENING 
Sales— Repairing on Oster 
and Stewart clippers. 
Sharpened Blades Tested on Rabbit Fur 
OSTER A2 STEWART 
Prompt Service—Est. 25 years 


MAN TO 


CLIPPER SERVICE 


For lease with option to buy—mixed practice in 
southern Missouri. Residence, hospital, drugs and 
equipment. Annual gross more than $30,000. Owner 
leaving for institutional work. No capital needed. 


Address Box K 6, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—small animal hospital and property in 
suburban Detroit with 5-room apartment attac hed. 
Grosses more than $50,000. Total price—$100,000 
with low down payment. Moving out of country . 
reason for selling. Address Box K 2, JOURNAL 
the AVMA. 


FOR SALE 
SCIENTIFIC PROCEEDINGS 


A verbatim report of the 1961 
American Animal Hospital Association's 
annual convention in St. Louis. 
$5.00 per copy 
Please send check with order to 
American Animal Hospital Association 
3920 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


Miscellaneous 


For sale—Comco 2-way radio complete (less than 
years old), examination table, incubator, Oster 
clipper, other equipment and instruments. Address 


Dr. John E. Lynn, Albany, Wi is. 
Wanted 


9 


man or woman with experience to take 
comple te charge of trimming, bathing and groom- 
ing department at Friendship Animal Hospital, 
4105 Brandywine St., ashington D. 


For sulle metal unit af ‘5 small size. 
Good condition. Contact Dr. A. M. Collins, Cicero 
Animal Clinic: Cicero, IL: OLympia 2-1040. 


cages, 


Affiliated Laboratories, Inc. 
Hog cholera vaccine 
Armour Pharmaceutical Co. 
Antrate HC, Armovac # 
Bio Laboratories 
Poly-Ject 
Brinkman Manufacturing, Co. 
Portable dog pens 
Clipper Service 
Sharpening servi 
Colwell Pabliching Co. 
aily Log 
Corn Belt Laboratories. 
Gamatraté 
Corn States Laboratories 
Tempacine-H 
Diamond Laboratories 
Standardization 
Eaton Laboratories 
Ei ntetur. Furea 
Fort Dodee Laboratories 
Promazine Granuli 
Fromm Leboratories 
Mixed cterin formula 
Heldenbrand and Son 
Cattle chute 


Hill Packing Co. 
i/d 


Hyland Laboratories 
Pre-Med 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories 
ytogen 


Advertisers 


Knoll Pharmaceutical Co. 
Sulfoctan 
Co. 
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Nicholson Manufacturing Ge. 
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lomy« 
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Liquamycin 
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Pitman ‘Moore and Co. 

as ax 

Swirax 
Puss 'n Boots 

Cat food 
Corporation 

idex Otic Suspension 

Smith. A. O. Corp. 

Cattle chute : 
Squibb, E. R. and Sons 
Vanderbilt, R. T., Co. 

Vangard AS 
and Company 
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SWIVAX 


COMPLETELY 
PROTECTED 


THESE ARE THE FACTS: ‘‘In one instance, 
12 pigs, averaging 200 Ib. each were 
inoculated intravenously with 5 cc. per 
Ib. body weight of virulent virus (1,000 
cc.) 78 to 91 days following vaccination. 
All of these pigs withstood this challenge 
which approximated one billion lethal 
doses of virulent virus.’” 


Tests show that SWIVAX Meets All These Criteria 
for a Theoretically Ideal Hog Cholera Vaccine:! 


Antigenic Properties 
Produces rapid immu- 
nity, a high degree of 
immunity, and long- 
lasting immunity, even 
under conditions of nat- 
urally occurring stress. 
A single dose is effec- 
tive when used with or 
without hog cholera 
anti-serum. 


Safety Properties 
Causes no clinical signs 
of disease, no histo- 
pathologic signs of dis- 
ease, no hematologic 
signs of disease. Does 
not produce carriers or 
spread from vaccinated 
to susceptible animals. 
Does not revert to viru- 
lence even when delib- 
erately ‘‘back-pas- 
Saged”’. 


The high-rabbit-passage vaccine combining 
the immunogenic properties of living virus and 
the safety of killed virus— 


HOG-CHOLERA VACCINE 


modified live virus rabbit origin, vacuum dried 


AGAINST 
ENOUGH 
HOG 
CHOLERA 
VIRUS TO 
KILL A 
BILLION 
PIGS 
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1. Newberne, J. W., et a/.: Recent Studies on the Proper- 
ties of a Nonvirulent Living Hog Cholera Vaccine, 62nd 
Annual Pr dings, U. S. L k Sanitary Associa- 
tion, 1958, pages 278-289. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY ALLIED LABORATORIE 
DIVISIONS OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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in Your Distemper Immunization Program 


Jo, 


Cytogen: Canine Distemper Vaccine, Modified Live Virus, 
Canine Tissue Culture Origin, Lyophilized . . . the first } 
modified live virus vaccine produced on dog kidney cells. 


e 

T Be sure of high antigenicity: 

To the recognized superiority of a modified live virus vaccine, 

Cytogen adds increased effectiveness where it counts most 

. .. the strength, quality and antigenicity of the virus itself. 

As little as ten egg infectious doses of Cytogen virus pro- 

tected susceptible pups from direct challenge’. By compari- 

son, 64 to 250 E.I.D.« of chick embryo origin virus are 
required to confer immunity’. 


Z Be sure of rapid response: 


When distemper virus is grown in the Jen-Sal canine kidney 
cell system and becomes Cytogen virus, its ability to invade 
the dog is also enhanced. Susceptible test animals success- 
fully withstood challenge with virulent virus as early as four 
days after vaccination with Cytogen’. 


> Be sure of maximum stability: | 


Cytogen contains an exclusive stabilizing agent. With this § 
stabilizer Cytogen virus has successfully protected dogs from ‘ 
virulent virus challenge after being artificially aged for a | 
period equivalent to fourteen months of storage at room | 
temperature’. For even greater superiority Cytogen is held '# 
well below freezing from the time it is produced until you § 


Clinical and Research References: receive it. 
A 
1. Sinha, S. K., et al, Studies on Canine Dis- Cytogen is now available for immediate shipment from your | 
tem: Im: izati vith a Tissue Cult 
a Vaccine ver Med Vol. 55, No. 4, April Jen-Sal branch. Order now and “Be Cytogen Sure. ' 
1 L } 


2. Burgher, J. A., et al, The Immune Res) Package: 10 — 1 dose vials, with diluent 


ponse 
of Dogs to Distemper. Cornell Vet., Vol. 48, 
No. 2, 1958. 


3. Paton, I. M., et al, Progress in Distemper another new R 
Immunization. Jen-Sal Small Animal Topics, and exclusive product 
August 1960. a 


4. Dept. of Biological Research, Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories. Unpublished Research Data. 


JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC 
General Offices: Kansas City 41, Missou 
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